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Arresting  developments  in  LA 

Fallout  from  Rodney  King  incident  cited  as  arrests  drop  sharply 


Criminal  arrests  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  have  fallen  by  more  than  100.000  in 
the  past  five  years  — a drop  that  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  agency's  recent  addition  of  thousands 
of  new  officers  and  which  can’t  be  explained  by 
recent  decreases  in  crime. 

Some  members  of  the  Police  Department 
speculate,  however,  that  the  dramatic  decrease 
may  be  a lingering  spillover  effect  from  the 
1991  Rodney  King  beating  incident,  which  they 
say  has  made  officers  less  aggressive. 

The  number  of  arrests  fell  from  290,018  in 
1990-91  to  189,364  in  1994-95,  while  the 
number  of  Los  Angeles  police  officers  rose  from 
6,964  to  8,622  in  the  same  period,  according  to 
an  analysis  of  LAPD  statistics  by  The  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  number  of  traffic  citations 
also  plunged  during  the  same  period,  from 
617,621  to  385,210,  while  the  number  of  traffic 
officers  dipped  from  771  to  730. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  reported  that 
officers  are  conducting  fewer  field  interviews, 
fewer  cases  are  being  assigned  to  investigators, 
and  crime  clearance  rates  have  fallen  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  said  once-aggressive  police  officers 
now  primarily  answer  raaio  calls  in  a restrained 
manner  of  policing  that  has  come  to  be  called 
“driving  and  waving." 

The  figures  have  alarmed  Los  Angeles 
officials,  including  Mayor  Richard  Riordan, 
whose  administration  has  spearheaded  an 
ongoing  effort  to  raise  the  8,700-officer  Police 
Department’s  strength  by  about  3,000  new 
officers  in  five  years  and  upgrade  equipment. 

“These  are  certainly  very  disturbing 
statistics,’’  Riordan  told  The  Times.  “I  think  we 
should  ask  the  department  to  explain  for  the 


residents  of  Los  Angeles  what  they  mean..  1, 
with  the  City  Council,  have  given  the  department 
significantly  more  tools  to  combat  crime.” 
“There’s  something  wrong  with  this 
picture,"  added  Edith  R.  Perez,  a member  of  the 
city’s  Police  Commission,  which  oversees  and 
sets  policy  for  the  department.  “If  we  are 
increasing  the  number  of  officers,  we  ought  to  be 
increasing  the  number  of  arrests.  ..  The  popula- 
tion has  increased,  the  fear  of  crime  is  very  high 
and  we  need  to  be  responding  to  that.” 

Police  officials  say  the  dip  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  department’s  shift  to  community 
policing,  which  emphasizes  problem-solving 
over  aggressive,  reactive  strategies  like  arrests. 
“We  are  trying  to  focus  on  improving  the 
quality  of  life,  not  just  on  the  numbers,”  said  the 
department's  chief  spokesman,  Cmdr.  Tim 
McBride.  “We're  not  trying  to  flood  the 
criminal  justice  system." 

In  the  1980s,  officers’  performance  was 
judged  by  the  number  of  arrests  they  made, 
McBride  pointed  out  — so  much  so  that  tallies 
documenting  officers’  arrest  activities  were 
posted  on  station  house  walls.  Since  Police  Chief 
Willie  L.  Williams  took  over  the  agency  in  1992, 
the  focus  has  shifted  from  quantity  to  quality  of 
arrests,  he  said,  and  an  emphasis  on  responding 
to  community  problems  has  been  stressed. 

“We’re  still  trying  to  arrest,  but  we’re  not 
trying  to  fill  a justice  system  that  it  already 
bankrupt,"  McBride  said 

Some  say  the  figures  are  evidence  that  the 
1991  Rodney  King  beating  incident  still  shadows 
the  department.  Since  then,  officers  are  much 
less  likely  to  confront  suspects,  they  say,  and 
many  are  still  haunted  by  the  public  humiliation 


and  internal  strife  the  department  endured  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  case. 

“Rodney  King  had  a huge  impact  on  our 
employees,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it,”  McBride 
said.  “Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  doing  a 
day’s  work,  our  people  are  out  there  and  doing 
their  job." 

As  a result  of  the  King  incident,  officers  fear 
an  aggressive  approach  to  their  jobs  might  result 
in  accusations  of  brutality  or  being  tagged  as 
“problem  officers,"  according  to  Cliff  Ruff, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective 
League,  which  represents  rank-and-file  officers. 

“One  thing  police  officers  don’t  want  to  do 
is  identify  themselves  as  problem  officers," 
Ruff  said.  “The  way  to  get  identified  as  a 
problem  officer  is  by  generating  personnel 
complaints,  and  the  way  to  generate  complaints 
is  by  making  arrests." 

The  situation  is  all  the  more  murky  because 
the  LAPD  has  issued  four  sets  of  arrest  statistics 
that  appear  contradictory  and  do  not  follow 
numbers  submitted  by  the  agency  in  its  latest 
budget  request.  Figures  supplied  by  the  agency 
show  that  reports  of  Part  I crimes  dropped  from 
about  300,000  in  fiscal  year  1985-86  to  277,000 
in  fiscal  year  1994-95.  Reports  of  less  serious 
offenses  rose  to  1 12,154  in  fiscal  1994-95  — 
17,000  more  than  were  reported  in  1990-91 

Statistics  released  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  this  month  found  that  major 
crimes  in  the  state’s  largest  cities  and  suburbs 
fell  by  8.5  percent  last  year,  the  third  consecu- 
tive annual  decline.  Crime  dropped  by  8.9 
percent  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  by  5.7 
percent  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Attorney 
General  Dan  Lungren  reported  March  12. 


The  battle  of  Bratton  is  over:  NYC's 
top  cop  calls  it  quits  after  27  months 
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The  signs  of  discord  between  New 
York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  had 
been  apparent  for  months,  so  it  was 
only  a matter  of  when  the  relationship 
between  the  tough  former  Federal 
prosecutor  and  his  media-darling  po- 
lice commissioner  would  go  bust. 

On  March  27,  it  did,  when  Bratton, 
after  months  of  speculation  about  his 
future,  announced  his  resignation, 
effective  April  15. 

The  Mayor  wasted  no  time  in  naming 
a successor,  tapping  Fire  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir,  a longtime  Giuliani 
loyalist  with  a long  list  of  accomplish- 


ments from  a 25-year  career  in  Federal 
law  enforcement.  Obervers  said  the 
selection  of  the  low-key  yet  no-non- 
sense Safir,  who  joined  the  Giuliani 
administration  in  January  1994,  would 
ensure  that  the  Mayor  will  not  be  up- 
staged in  the  media  spotlight  the  way 
he  frequently  was  by  the  publicity- 
savvy  Bratton.  [See  sidebar  ] 

Following  Bratton  out  the  door  was 
First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  John 


Timoney,  who  with  NYPD  “brain  trust" 
members  Deputy  Commissioner  Jack 
Maple  and  Chief  of  Department  Louis 
Anemone, -are  credited  as  the  archi- 
tects behind  the  crime- fighting  strat- 
egy that  has  yielded  historic  double- 
digit decreases  in  crime. 

[Apparently  embittered  by  being 
passed  over  for  the  top  cop’s  job, 
Timoney  hurled  a few  broadsides  at 
both  Giuliani  and  Safir,  whom  he  called 


“a  lightweight  " The  Mayor,  Timoney 
told  a reporter,  “is  the  smartest  man  I 
ever  met.  But  Rudy  is  screwed  up. 
There’s  something  wrong  there  " 
Giuliani  angrily  responded  to  the 
published  remarks  by  ordering  Timoney 
to  vacate  his  office  at  Police  Head- 
quarters immediately  Timoney  later 
apologized  to  Safir  | 

Bratton  maintained  publicly  that 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Civil  liberties  group  wants  FDA-style 
regulation  — and  more — for  OC  spray 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"Rodney  King  had  a huge  impact  on  our 
employees,  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

— Cmdr.  Tim  McBride,  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
noting  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sharp  drop 
in  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  city 
over  the  past  five  years.  ( 1:4) 


Opening  yet  another  front  in  its 
offensive  against  the  police  use  of 
pepper  spray,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  of  Southern  California 
has  called  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  up  a system  of  pre-market  clear- 
ance — modeled  after  one  used  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  — for 
less-than-lethal  products  designed  for 
law  enforcement. 

The  request  came  amid  disclosures 
that  an  FBI  agent  who  supervised  and 
approved  the  quality  and  safety  of  a 
brand  of  oleoresin  capsicum  used  by 
the  bureau  received  $57,500  from  the 
chemical  deterrent’s  manufacturer 


FBI  Special  Agent  Thomas  W.W 
Ward,  former  director  of  the  FBI's 
Quantico  Firearms  Training  Unit, 
pleaded  guilty  in  Feb.  12  to  a single 
felony  charge  of  violating  Federal 
conflict  of  interest  law  by  accepting 
the  money  from  Luckey  Police  Prod- 
ucts of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ward,  who  has  resigned  from  the 
bureau,  faces  a maximum  of  five  years 
in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine  when  he 
is  sentenced  in  Miami  on  April  26. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  OC 
spray  during  the  1 990s  has  engendered 
controversy  because  of  scores  of  in- 
custody  deaths  of  suspects  who  were 


sprayed  with  the  eye-stinging,  throat  - 
closing  substance  during  arrests.  While 
no  deaths  have  been  directly  linked  to 
the  spray,  the  California  civil  liberties 
group  has  waged  a campaign  to  dis- 
courage police  from  using  the  sub- 
stance as  an  alternative  to  other  less- 
than-lethal  means  of  force. 

In  letters  to  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  and 
National  Institute  of  Justice  Director 
Jeremy  Travis,  the  ACLU  called  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  a sys- 
tem of  pre-market  clearance  for  less- 
than-lethal  products  used  by  law  en- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice Iasi  month  arrested  a 14-year-old 
boy  and  seven  of  his  friends — some  as 
young  as  12  — who  they  say  committed 
1 6 carjackings  and  stole  more  than  1 00 
vehicles  in  the  District  and  Maryland. 
The  14-year-old  reportedly  told  police 
that  he  and  his  friends  preferred  steal- 
ing cars  during  daylight  hours,  and 
avoided  cars  with  manual  transmis- 
sions, because  none  of  them  could 
drive  a stick  shift.  They  also  stayed 
away  from  cars  with  alarms  or  theft- 
deterrent  devices  on  the  steering  wheel. 

MARYLAND — An  automobi  le  acci- 
dent took  the  life  of  Cpl.  Timothy 
Minor  of  the  Charles  County  Sheriffs 
Department  on  Feb.  12. 

Gun-control  legislation  proposed 
by  Gov,  Parris  Glendemng,  which  would 
limit  buyers  to  one  weapon  per  month 
and  require  completion  of  a gun  safety 
course,  was  endorsed  last  month  by  the 
state  police  chiefs'  association. 

An  1 1 -year-old  boy  accused  of  raping 
a 5-year-old  girl  in  Montgomery  County 
last  summer  was  found  “involved”  — 
juvenile  court-speak  for  guilty  — of 
second-degree  rape,  attempted  rape 
and  battery.  The  boy,  whose  case  was 
made  public  under  a new  open  hearing 
policy  regarding  juvenile  cases  adopted 
by  the  Montgomery  County  District 
Court,  said  he  decided  to  experiment 
with  sex  after  watching  an  adult  cable 
channel  in  his  parents’  home. 

The  number  of  teen-agers  charged 
with  murder  increased  again  in  1995, 
and  drug-related  killings  more  than 
doubled,  according  to  Prince  George’s 
County  Police  Chief  John  Farrell,  who 
has  compiled  the  first  ever  case-by- 
case study  of  the  county’s  homicides. 
Farrell's  review  found  that  a high 
percentage  of  murders  were  commit- 
ted on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  that 
most  murders  take  place  between  9 
P.M  and  2 A.M.  Seventeen  teen-agers 
were  charged  with  murder  last  year, 
said  Farrell,  or  24  percent  of  all  sus- 
pects charged  in  homicide  cases.  A 
year  earlier,  the  number  was  13.  Far- 
rell said  he  would  establish  a violent- 
crimes  clearinghouse  in  the  Police 
Department  that  will  conduct  daily 
tracking  and  analysis  of  crime  patterns 
to  let  officers  know  what  they’re  likely 
to  confront,  and  where. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A bill  that 
would  ban  several  types  of  assault 
weapons  was  approved  by  the  House 
March  4 and  sent  on  to  the  Senate.  The 
legislation  has  the  support  of  Gov 
William  Weld. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — The  stae  House 
voted  March  5 to  allow  police  to  notify 
schools,  youth  groups,  day-care  cen- 
ters. and  other  organizations  serving 
children  if  a convicted  sex  offender  is 
living  or  working  in  the  area  In  a 
related  development,  a deadlocked  jury 
in  an  Exeter  child-molestation  case 
has  focused  increased  attention  on  a 
bill  before  the  Legislature  that  would 
allow  judges  to  admit  more  evidence 
of  defendants’  pnor  convictions.  A 
day  after  jurors  declared  themselves 
deadlocked,  they  learned  that  the  de- 


fendant had  been  previously  convicted 
of  similar  charges. 

NEW  YORK  — Senior  New  York  City 
police  officials  said  March  5 that  the 
department  will  intensify  its  crack- 
down on  quality-of-life  crimes.  In- 
stead of  issuing  summonses  to  50  percent 
of  eligible  misdemeanor  offenders, 
officers  would  issue  them  to  only  20 
percent  to  25  percent,  and  arrest  the 
rest.  Any  offender  who  cannot  show 
official  identification,  such  as  a driver’s 
license,  will  be  arrested. 

Seventy  cellular  phones  will  be  given 
to  New  York  City  women  who  are 
victims  of  domestic  violence  under  a 
new  pilot  program.  The  phones  in- 
stantly dial  91 1 to  summon  police  at 
the  touch  of  a button.  District  attor- 
neys in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  who  teamed  up  with  AT&T 
for  the  initiative,  will  select  as  recipi- 
ents those  who  already  have  a court 
order  of  protection  and  who  agree  to 
press  charges  in  the  event  of  an  arrest. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  George 
Alvarado,  29,  has  been  charged  with 
twice  raping  his  9-year-old  daughter  at 
his  Long  Island  home.  Alvarado  sur- 
rendered Feb.  22  to  Nassau  County 
police  and  was  suspended  without  pay. 
The  girl’s  mother  found  out  about  the 
attacks  when  the  girl  wrote  an  account 
of  them  to  her  teacher. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  warned  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  on  March  1 3 
not  to  expect  the  dramatic  drops  in 
crime  of  the  past  two  years  to  continue. 
So  far  this  year,  he  noted,  the  seven 
major  felony  categories  are  down  by  8 
percent,  compared  with  a 27-percent 
decline  in  1994  and  1995.  Projected 
budget  cuts,  Bratton  said,  will  make 
reducing  crime  more  difficult. 

Reports  of  brutality  by  New  York 
City  police  against  Asian-Americans 
are  increasing,  according  to  a study 
issued  March  11  by  the  Committee 
Against  Anti- Asian  Violence.  The  group 
reported  that  only  23  percent  of  the 
cases  it  handled  between  1986  and 
1992  involved  police  brutality  against 
Asians,  but  the  figure  rose  to  48  per- 
cent between  1993  and  1995. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment will  assign  120  undercover  offi- 
cers as  part  of  a new  assault  on  narcot- 
ics crime  in  the  44th  and  46th  precincts 
in  the  Bronx,  where  shootings  have 
soared  by  55  percent  and  27  percent, 
respectively,  between  Jan.  1 and  March 
3 compared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  The  anti-drug  offensive  will 
coincide  with  a major  deployment  of 
1 .200  officers  to  north  Brooklyn  on 
April  1 to  deal  with  drug  crime  there. 
City  corrections  officials  have  been 
warned  to  get  ready  for  as  many  as 
7,000  more  arrests  between  now  and 
the  end  of  September 

Fifty-six  New  York  City  proba- 
tionary officers  were  fired  in  March 
after  flunking  academic  courses  dur- 
ing their  nine-month  Police  Academy 
training.  In  the  past,  rookies  who  flunked 
were  held  over  for  several  weeks  after 
graduation  and  then  automatically 
passed  on  later. 

Gov.  George  Pataki  signed  a bill 
March  4 that  prohibits  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  subjecting  rape 


complainants  to  polygraph  tests.  While 
experts  said  that  police  rarely  use  lie- 
detector  tests  in  rape  cases  because 
physical  evidence  usually  substanti- 
ates the  claim,  victims'  rights  advo- 
cates contended  that  the  potential  of 
being  polygraphed  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage some  victims  from  coming 
forward. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  earlier  this  month 
that  only  the  Attorney  General’s  of- 
fice, not  police,  can  offer  leniency  in 
exchange  for  a suspect’s  cooperation. 

VERMONT  — Under  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  state  Senate  Feb.  29, 
people  oonvicted  of  violent  crimes  would 
have  to  submit  blood  for  analysis  and 
inclusion  in  a DNA  data  bank. 


ALABAMA  — Gov.  Fob  James  last 
month  announced  his  support  for  a bill 
that  would  end  parole  and  also  provide 
the  death  penalty  for  people  twice  con- 
victed of  being  drug  kingpins. 

FLORIDA  — Two  elderly  men  were 
arrested  in  Palm  Beach  March  13  and 
charged  with  stealing  a woman’s  purse 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  Police  say 
Isaac  Silverberg,  78,  who  has  an  arrest 
record  that  includes  strong-arm  rob- 
bery, and  his  alleged  accomplice,  Neil 
Berg,  60,  who  has  previous  arrests  for 
wire  fraud  and  gambling-related  charges, 
were  arrested  after  a high-speed  chase. 

The  family  of  a 63-year-old  man 
who  died  while  in  Miami  police  cus- 
tody may  settle  their  civil  suit  against 
the  city  for  $600,000,  their  attorney 
said  Feb.  23.  The  suit  charges  that 
Officers  Emilio  Lopez  and  John  Collins 
used  excessive  force  in  subduing  Fer- 
min  Alameda  after  he  got  in  the  way  of 
firefighters  trying  to  douse  a fire  on 
Aug.  9, 1992.  The  family  is  also  suing 
the  department  for  providing  negli- 
gent training  and  the  city  for  wrongful 
death.  Alameda,  5-foot-5  and  145 
pounds,  was  found  to  have  massive 
internal  bleeding,  five  broken  ribs,  a 
ruptured  liver,  and  a dislocated  shoul- 
der. The  officers  in  the  case  were  not 
criminally  charged  and  were  also  cleared 
in  an  internal  police  review.  Summa- 
ries by  city  attorneys,  however,  found 
one  unnamed  officer  had  a “marginal" 
psychological  test,  and  the  other,  a 
“poor  work  record,"  and  “admitted 
marijuana  use." 

A handcuffed  shoplifting  suspect 
stole  an  idling  patrol  car  on  March  8 
from  the  parking  lot  at  St.  Petersburg 
police  headquarters  and  sped  off,  but 
police  did  not  give  chase  because  he 
was  considered  non-violent.  The  sto- 
len cruiser  was  found  a few  hours  later, 
about  100  blocks  away.  The  suspect, 
Anastasias  Balodimas,  29,  was  arrested 
the  next  day  in  Largo  — for  shoplifting. 

Defense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  was 
jailed  March  6 after  failing  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  he  had  received  from  a 
drug  dealer  he  once  defended.  Prose- 
cutors say  Bailey  reneged  on  a verbal 
agreement  to  return  stock  he  had  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  payment  from  Claude 


Duboc.  Bailey  says  he  tried  to  return 
the  stock,  now  worth  $25  million,  but 
a Swiss  bank  will  not  release  it  until  he 
comes  up  with  $2.3  million  to  pay  off 
a loan  he  took  out  against  it. 

A dozen  men  were  charged  in  a 23- 
count  Federal  indictment  Feb.  28  with 
running  a tourist-robbery  ring  around 
Miami  International  Airport.  Six  of 
the  men  are  already  serving  lengthy 
prison  sentences  for  convictions  in 
tourist-crime  cases.  Three  others  are 
in  prison  on  other  charges.  The  ring, 
said  U.S.  Attorney  Genera]  Kendall 
Coffey,  allegedly  monitored  flight 
arrivals  and  passenger  pick-up  areas 
looking  for  potential  targets.  The  in- 
dictment was  announced  five  days  after 
a Dutch  tourist  was  fatally  shot  near 
Liberty  City. 

A 10-year-old  Barstow  boy  who 
used  his  3-year-old  niece  as  a human 
shield  during  an  armed  standoff  with  a 
deputy  pleaded  innocent  Feb.  2 to 
charges  of  assault,  kidnapping,  and 
possession  of  a firearm.  The  boy,  whose 
actions  were  blamed  by  his  attorney  on 
the  use  of  the  antidepressant  Prozac, 
allegedly  told  the  deputy,  “I’d  rather 
shoot  you  than  go  to  school." 

GEORGIA  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  March  1 1 that  the  state’s  sodomy 
law  is  a legitimate  use  of  state  power  to 
further  the  “moral  welfare"  of  the 
public.  The  ruling  upheld  the  misde- 
meanor conviction  of  L.  Chris  Chris- 
tiansen for  seeking  oral  sex  from  a 
sheriffs  deputy. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Ex-state  trooper  Dar- 
ryl Deschamp  faces  five  years  in  jail 
after  pleading  guilty  in  Gulfport  last 
month  to  stealing  $15,900  from  a 
motorist’s  car. 

Lafayette  County  narcotics  offi- 
cers are  investigating  students  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  other 
schools  who  are  suspected  of  import- 
ing Rohypnol,  known  as  the  “date- 
rape  pill.”  and  other  illegal  drugs. 

TENNESSEE  — The  state  House  on 
March  12  approved  a bill  that  would 
ban  health  insurance  companies  from 
denying  coverage  to  repeat  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

A report  issued  March  6 indicates 
that  shooting  deaths  of  people  ages  15 
to  19  increased  by  150  percent  state- 
wide between  1984  and  1994. 

Under  a bill  approved  by  the  state 
House  Feb.  22,  drunken  drivers  who 
are  involved  in  fatal  accidents  could  be 
sentenced  to  up  to  60  years  in  prison. 

VIRGINIA  — A Fairfax  County  jail 
inmate,  Korey  Raleigh  Hudspeth,  23, 
was  charged  Feb.  29  with  hiring  a 
someone  to  kill  the  county  police  offi- 
cer who  had  arrested  him.  Investiga- 
tors had  a Federal  narcotics  agent  pose 
as  a hired  killer,  then  staged  a mock 
kidnapping  of  Officer  Darrell  E.  Nichols 
to  convince  Hudspeth  that  the  officer 
had  been  taken  hostage.  Nichols  first 
arrested  Hudspeth  in  November  for  al- 
legedly selling  a small  amount  of  crack 
to  him  in  an  undercover  operation. 

Fourteen  Virginians  and  three  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  residents  were  indicted 
Feb.  28  ‘in  connection  with  a scheme 
meant  to  circumvent  the  state's  one- 
gun-a-month  law.  Authorities  said  a 


former  Norfolk  State  University  stu- 
dent, John  D.  Jackson,  25,  recruited 
members  of  the  NSU  marching  band  to 
buy  one  gun  each  month  from  Virginia 
stores,  then  resold  at  least  80  firearms 
in  the  District,  many  of  them  semi- 
automatic handguns. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  ruled  Feb.  15  that  the  taxation  of 
defendants  who  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
drug  charges  constitutes  double  jeop- 
ardy. The  court  held  that  the  Cannabis 
and  Controlled  Substances  Tax  Act 
presupposes  that  a crime  has  been 
committed,  and  that  the  offending  party 
has  been  arrested,  charged,  and  con- 
victed. The  Department  of  Revenue 
cannot  determine  whether  a person  is  a 
“dealer"  subject  to  taxation  until  that 
person  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
underlying  crime,  the  court  said. 

The  Streamwood  Police  Depart- 
ment's Tactical  Unit  has  made  arrests 
in  nearly  30  drug  cases  and  several 
commercial  theft  cases  since  it  was 
formed  in  December.  The  five-mem- 
ber unit,  which  works  mainly  during 
the  evening,  in  plain  clothes  and  un- 
marked cars,  is  freed  from  patrol  duty 
to  devote  its  time  to  in-depth  investi- 
gations and  preventive  measures. 

INDIANA  — Sixty-one  Gary  police 
officers  have  reportedly  quit  since 
January  1993  to  take  better  jobs. 

All  1,600  prisoners  and  staff 
members  at  the  state  prison  in  Michi- 
gan City  will  undergo  tuberculosis  test- 
ing after  an  inmate  tested  positive. 

Police  in  Nappanee  have  arrested 
five  people  and  are  seeking  three  others 
in  connection  with  a series  of  attacks 
on  Amish  men  riding  their  bicycles 
home  from  work.  Police  were  unable 
to  crack  the  case  until  one  Amish  man 
stepped  forward  out  of  fear  that  some- 
one would  eventually  be  killed.  Police 
said  none  of  the  Amish  victims  would 
give  his  name  because  of  the  belief  that 
justice  should  be  left  to  God. 

The  Kosciusko  County  anti-drug 
unit  was  temporarily  suspended  in 
February  after  a newspaper  reported 
that  the  head  of  the  unit,  angry  that  his 
son  had  been  cut  from  the  high  school 
basketball  team,  used  falsified  police 
documents  to  have  another  player  thrown 
off  the  squad  for  drinking.  Dave  Fulk- 
erson, the  athletic  director  at  Warsaw 
Community  High  School,  said  he 
became  suspicious  of  police  documents 
supplied  by  Sheriffs  Detective  Sam 
Whitaker  because  they  .were  made  to 
look  as  though  they  came  from  an 
officer  other  than  Whitaker.  County 
Prosecutor  David  Kolbe  said  the  drug 
unit  would  be  be  reorganized. 

OHIO  — The  leader  of  the  1993  Lucas- 
ville  prison  riot,  Carlos  Sanders,  was 
sentenced  to  death  March  6 for  killing 
a guard  during  the  1 1-day  revolt. 

A new  police  contract  being  ham- 
mered out  in  Forest  Park  appears  likely 
to  include  a fitness  policy  for  all  offi- 
cers, which  would  require  them  to  be 
tested  at  least  twice  a year.  Officers 
who  do  not  pass,  or  who  fail  to  improve 
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over  a prior  failing  performance,  will 
be  subject  to  progressive  discipline. 

MICHIGAN  — The  stale  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  Feb.  29  that  drunken  driv- 
ers who  are  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
cannot  be  charged  with  second-degree 
murder  without  proof  of  malice. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approved  a bill  Feb. 
26  that  would  allow  the  names  of  chil- 
dren age  10  or  older  charged  with 
violent  crimes  to  be  made  public. 

WISCONSIN  — Officials  say  that  as 
many  as  60  Milwaukee  police  officers 
may  opt  for  line-of-duty  disability 
benefits,  following  an  appellate  court 
ruling  that  allows  officers  to  choose 
retirement  over  a desk  assignment  if 
they  have  a disability  that  prevents 
them  from  doing  street  work.  The  rul- 
ing has  created  a personnel  shortage 
that  has  forced  the  suspension  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
(DARE)  and  Gang  Resistance  Educa- 
tion and  Training  (GREAT)  programs. 


KANSAS  — The  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Feb.  23  rejected  a pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  Correction 
to  shackle  delinquent  teen-agers  and 
have  them  do  cleanup  work  on  high- 
ways and  parks. 

Effective  March  22,  the  speed  limit 
on  Interstate  highways  became  70  mph, 
while  the  limit  on  improved  two-lane 
highways  increased  to  65  mph. 

MINNESOTA  — The  slaying  of  a 
St.  Paul  teen-ager  on  Feb.  19  has 
prompted  the  redeployment  of  at  least 
10  officers  to  patrol  downtown  sky- 
ways in  the  late  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings, possibly  through  the  summer. 
Jason  Dwayne  Vaughn,  1 8,  was  killed 
by  a bullet  intended  for  someone  else, 
said  Police  Chief  Bill  Finney,  who 
noted  that  the  victim  and  the  17-year- 
old  suspect  were  thought  to  be  good 
friends.  The  shooting  came  after  a 
dispute  between  two  groups  of  teens  at 
the  Town  Square  mall.  The  reassigned 
officers  will  remain  downtown  until 
about  9 P.M.  Previously,  most  officers 
left  the  area  at  6 P.M.,  when  most 
businesses  closed  down. 

A 27-year-old  woman  who  was 
forced  to  have  sex  with  a Minneapolis 
police  officer  in  exchange  for  not  being 
charged  with  drunken  driving  was 
awarded  $200,000  in  a settlement 
expected  to  be  approved  by  the  City 
Council.  The  officer,  Michael  Parent, 
is  serving  four  years  in  prison  for 
kidnapping  and  rape.  Parent  is  the  first 
Minneapolis  officer  in  20  years  to  serve 
time  in  prison.  An  internal  investiga- 
tion of  Parent’s  case  found  a prior 
history  of  sexual  impropriety,  accord- 
ing to  memo  submitted  to  the  Council. 

MONTANA  — State  officials  are  re- 
portedly concerned  that  hundreds  of 
legal  challenges  may  be  in  the  offing 
are  a mistake  was  discovered  in  the 
handling  of  a solution  used  to  calibrate 
the  machines  that  test  suspects  for 
drunken-driving. 
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The  two  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents 
in  Billings  may  be  reassigned  as  part  of 
Congressional  plans  to  relocate  200 
officers  now  stationed  in  i nterior  posts . 
The  two  patrol  agents  are  responsible 
for  about  100  arrests  a year,  mostly  of 
aliens  charged  with  drug  offenses,  said 
Emil  Orsack,  chief  patrol  agent.  The 
patrol  agents  could  be  replaced  by 
criminal  investigators,  Orsack  said. 

Arthur  Miller,  an  89-year-old  con- 
victed child  molester  who  was  released 
from  prison  Dec.  31,  has  charged  that 
Livingston  police  were  unfair  when 
they  went  door-to-door,  notified  school 
officials,  and  took  an  ad  out  in  local 
newspapers  warning  of  Miller’s  return 
to  the  community.  Police  said  that  the 
aggressive  approach  is  the  department's 
new  policy  and  that  it  was  well  within 
their  legal  rights.  Miller,  who  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  for  fondling 
two  young  boys  at  his  home,  was  not 
required  to  enroll  in  the  prison’s  sex- 
offendercounseling programs  because 
of  his  age.  However,  he  is  required 
under  a 1989  state  law  to  register  as  a 
sex  offender  with  the  local  police 
department.  He  is  one  of  15  registered 
sex  offenders  in  Park  County. 

A Feb.  16  ruling  by  District  Judge 
Jeffrey  Sherlock  that  legalized  gay  sex 
in  the  state  will  not  affect  a policy 
prohibiting  condom  distribution  at 
Montana  State  Prison.  Warden  Mike 
Mahoney  said  that  while  there  are  valid 
health  concerns  that  might  warrant 
condom  distribution,  such  a practice 
would  be  a security  risk  and  would  set 
a dangerous  precedent 

An  $85,000  annual  Federal  grant 
under  the  Violence  Against  Women 
Act  will  allow  the  Montana  Law  En- 
forcement Academy  and  the  Montana 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
to  begin  training  officers  on  how  to 
handle  family  abuse . The  coal  ition  wi  11 
hire  a full-time  employee  for  the  acad- 
emy and  a part-time  assistant.  The 
money  will  also  be  used  to  fund  state- 
wide training  sessions  and  seminars 
with  law  enforcement  officers  already 
working  in  the  field.  The  grant  is  re- 
newable for  up  to  four  years. 

Police  in  Missoula  are  being  given 
wellness  profiles  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  department  fit . Staff  members  from 
a local  health  club  were  called  in  to 
administer  the  profile,  which  consists 
of  a series  of  lifestyle  questions,  tests 
for  blood  pressure,  physical  strength 
and  flexibility.  Police  Chief  Pete 
Lawrenson  said  that,  for  now,  there 
will  be  no  pressure  on  officers  to  work 
on  fitness. 

NEBRASKA  — The  stale  prison  sys- 
tem is  expected  to  reach  200  percent  of 
capacity  by  2000,  prison  chief  Harold 
Clarke  said  last  month.  The  system, 
which  was  designed  for  2, 103  inmates, 
is  already  at  145  percent  with  3,054 
men  and  women. 

The  father-and-son  owners  of  an 
Omaha  bar  were  convicted  Feb.  27  of 
laundering  nearly  $200,000  from  co- 
caine sales  through  a corporation  they 
formed.  Prosecutors  said  Leo  Luet- 
ticke,  56,  and  his  son,  Gary,  35.  who 
owned  Clyde’s  Parkway  bar,  used 
cocaine  money  to  pay  off  the  elder 
Luetticke’s  mortgage. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — James  Aimer, 
58,  the  state’s  longest-serving  inmate. 


was  denied  work  release  March  6. 
Aimer  has  been  in  prison  since  1963 
for  beating  two  men  to  death  with  an 
axe  handle. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  state  House 
last  month  rejected  a measure  that- 
would  have  stiffened  penalties  for 
various  drug  offenses,  including  one 
that  would  have  made  possession  of 
drug  paraphernalia  a felony. 

Gov.  William  J.  Janklow  has  asked 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  $2.8  mil- 
lion for  domestic  abuse  shelters  and 
programs  that  were  not  included  in  the 
original  approved  budget 


ARIZONA  — Arrests  by  the  Border 
Patrol  in  the  Tucson  sector  dropped  to 
30,088  in  February,  down  by  28.6  percent 
from  the  month  before. 

COLORADO  — A Denver  jury  sen- 
tenced gang  leader  Orlando  Domena 
to  life  in  prison  Feb.  27  for  the  killing 
of  a gang  rival  and  the  wounding  of 
another  last  March.  Domena,  who  at 
one  time  was  considered  a possible 
peacemaker  in  the  city's  gang  warfare, 
attacked  the  two  unarmed  men,  Char- 
les Baker  and  Mikecail  Edlow,  both 
21,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  they 
were  members  of  a rival  gang. 

A Denver  task  force  is  going  back 
to  the  drawing  board  in  its  ongoing 
struggle  to  pick  a site  for  a new  juve- 
nile jail.  On  Feb.  27,  the  task  force 
announced  it  would  start  over  again,  in 
the  face  of  heated  political  opposition 
and  a deadline  that  was  just  two  days 
away.  Funding  for  the  facility  was  ap- 
propriated in  1994,  and  while  the  task 
force  was  able  to  whittle  down  a list  of 
15  possible  sites  to  three,  each  of  those 
spots  has  environmental,  logistical  or 
political  problems. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Four  Albuquerque 
police  officers  involved  in  the  fatal 
shooting  in  1995  of  a suspect  were 
cleared  last  month  by  a grand  jury  that 
found  no  evidence  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing. Russell  Dean  Wells,  who  had  a 
long  arrest  record,  was  shot  after  he 
kept  accelerating  his  truck,  once  ram- 
ming a detective’s  car.  Police  first  shot 
at  his  tires,  then  at  him. 

Gov.  Gary  E.  Johnson  signed  anti- 
crime bills  March  6 that  stiffen  sen- 
tences for  a variety  of  crimes,  as  well 
as  legislation  raising  the  state  speed 
limit  to  75  mph  on  most  highways. 

TEXAS — Dora  Garcia  Cisneros,  who 
was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  two 
years  ago  in  Brownsville  after  being 
convicted  in  a murder- for- hire  scheme, 
was  set  free  Feb.  22  because  of  a 
prosecutor’s  error.  Appellate  judges 
ordered  Cisneros  acquitted  and  released 
after  finding  that  Cameron  County 
prosecutors  had  presented  evidence  of 
a murder  conspiracy,  and  then  effec- 
tively asked  the  jury  to  convict  Cisneros 
of  direct  participation  of  the  crime. 
The  murder  scheme  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a high  school  honor  student 
who  broken  off  a relationship  with 
Cisneros’  daughter. 


A former  astronaut,  Mae  Jemison, 
has  accused  a Houston  police  officer 
of  twisting  her  wrist  and  slamming  her 
to  the  ground  after  she  was  stopped  for 
a traffic  violation  and  arrested  for  not 
paying  an  old  speeding  ticket.  The 
officer.  Henry  Hughes  3d,  was  sus- 
pended pending  an  investigation. 
Jemison.  who  left  NASA  in  1993,  was 
the  first  black  woman  in  space  when 
she  flew  aboard  the  1992  Endeavor 
shuttle  mission. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  10,043 
licenses  issued  in  the  first  six  weeks 
filer  the  state’s  concealcd-handgurf  law 
took  effect  Jan.  1 went  to  whites  and 
Hispanics,  according  to  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 

Nine  members  of  a smuggling  gang 
who  charged  $28,000  per  person  to 
bring  Chinese,  Pakistanis,  and  Indians 
into  the  U.S.  illegally  were  arrested  by 
the  Border  Patrol  March  6.  The  alleged 
ringleader,  Gladys  Perdomo  Board, 
51,  was  arrested  in  McAllen.  Others 
were  arrested  in  Houston,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  Cincinnati. 

Law  enforcement  officers  shut  down 
a reported  $2.5-million-a-year  cocaine- 
trafficlting  operation  Feb.  29  with  raids 
on  27  North  Texas  sites. 


ALASKA  — Gov.  John  Knowles  un- 
veiled a plan  this  month  to  deal  with 
prison  overcrowding,  including  spend- 
ing $148  million  to  expand  existing 
jails  and  build  a replacement  for  An- 
chorage's Sixth  Avenue  jail.  The  plan 
would  create  1,170  beds. 

CALIFORNIA  — A March  4 ruling  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court  will  make  it 
easier  to  prove  discriminatory  prose- 
cution. However,  the  court  avoided 
ruling  on  the  merits  of  a dispute  over  a 
Mountain  View  police  decoy  opera- 
tion that  targeted  homosexuals,  be- 
cause the  charges  were  dropped. 

Los  Angeles  police  say  they  arc  at 
a loss  to  explain  a whopping  30-per- 
cent increase  in  homicides  during  the 
first  two  months  of  1996.  Through 
Feb.  2 1 , 140  murders  were  committed 
in  the  city,  up  from  108  during  the 
same  period  in  1995.  One  police  offi- 
cial observed  that  there  are  no  new 
gang  wars  or  narcotic  trends  that  would 
account  for  the  increase.  And,  accord- 
ing to  police  statistics,  the  proportion 
of  homicides  due  to  arguments,  rob- 
bery. domestic  violence  and  rape  have 
all  held  steady. 

An  initiative  to  legalize  the  use  of 
marijuana  for  medical  purposes  seems 
headed  for  the  statewide  ballot  in  No- 
vember The  initiative  would  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  patients  to  use  mari- 
juana upon  a physician's  recommen- 
dation. 

Suicides  and  natural  causes  kill  more 
death-row  inmates  than  executions  do, 
according  to  statistics  reported  March 
5.  “Freeway  Killer"  William  Bonin, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  lethal  injec- 
tion on  Feb.  23,  became  just  the  third 


person  to  be  executed  in  the  state  in  the 
past  three  decades,  but  the  22nd  death 
row  inmate  overall  to  die  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  were  suicides. 

A sixth-grader  in  San  Diego  went 
on  a shooting  and  robbery  rampage 
Feb.  27,  wounding  a security  guard 
who  then  held  the  boy  for  police.  The 
guard,  Lawrence  Misa,  27,  was  shot  in 
the  hand  when  he  tried  to  grab  the  rifle 
the  boy  used  to  rob  a hair  salon.  The 
1 1 -year-old  boy,  whose  name  is  being 
withheld,  left  school  with  his  mother 
earlier  in  the  day,  saying  he  didn't  feel 
well.  Once  home,  he  shaved  his  head, 
put  on  a ski  mask  and  a monk's  robe 
and  grabbed  his  father’s  rifle,  accord- 
ing to  police 

Statistics  released  March  6 show 
that  192  people  have  received  lengthy 
sentences  for  marijuana  possession 
under  the  state’s  “three  strikes”  law, 
compared  with  40  for  murder,  25  for 
rape,  and  24  for  i-idnapping. 

The  state  filed  suit  March  5 to  force 
the  Federal  Government  to  comply 
with  a law  requiring  it  to  reimburse 
states  for  the  cost  of  jailing  illegal 
immigrants.  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  says  it 
costs  $400  million  to  jail  16,000 
immigrants. 

HAWAII — The  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment is  asking  for  a 6-pcrcent  budget 
increase,  which  would  be  used  in  part 
to  hire  and  train  240  new  recruits  to  fill 
vacancies. 

Eight  of  the  18  new  Maui  County 
police  officers  who  graduated  on  March 
8 are  being  funded  through  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services. 

A 3.75-acre  site  near  Honolulu 
Airport  has  been  chosen  by  Federal 
officials  for  a new  detention  center. 

IDAHO — Gov . Phil  Batt ’s  plan  to  re- 
lease a number  of  elderly  prison  in- 
mates to  ease  overcrowding  and  a drain 
on  the  state  budget  ran  into  a quandary 
last  month  when  it  was  learned  that 
most  of  the  geriatric  prisoners  were 
not  harmless  “dirty  old  guys,”  as  Batt 
had  presumed,  but  serious  violent  crimi- 
nals or  sex  offenders.  Of  the  161  state 
inmates  age  55  or  older,  93  — nearly  58 
percent  — were  convicted  of  such  crimes 
as  rape,  sexual  abuse  of  children  or 
lewd  conduct.  Another  15  are  serving 
time  for  murder.  Batt  now  says  that  40 
to  50  older  inmates  may  be  candidates 
for  release  if  they  were  not  convicted 
of  violent  or  predatory  crimes. 

OREGON  — A habitual  drunken  dnver 
Gerald  Skelton,  52,  was  sentenced  to 
70  years  in  prison  March  6 by  a Kla- 
math Falls  judge  for  killing  three 
motorcyclists  in  1995.  The  judge  said 
Skelton  had  been  given  too  many 
chances. 

WASHINGTON  — Deaths  from 
morphine  or  heroin  hit  record  highs  in 
the  state's  most  populous  areas.  King 
County  (Seattle)  had  130  reported  deaths, 
while  Pierce  County  (Tacoma)  reported 
48. 

Spokane  Police  Chief  Terry  Mart- 
gan  is  being  investigated  after  arming 
himself  with  a shotgun  before  con- 
fronting three  men  outside  his  home 
Mangan  said  he  thought  a crime  was  in 
progress. 
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Path  to 
success 

Austin.  Texas,  police  Sgt.  Scott 
Cary  got  tired  of  crime  getting  in  the 
way  of  his  daily  runs  along  the  city’s 
popular  Town  Lake  hiking  and  biking 
trail,  which  had  become  a fertile  train- 
ing ground  for  robbers  and  muggers  — 
and,  he  says,  even  the  odd  flasher 
“One  day  I was  down  there,  1 saw 
a bunch  of  uniforms  and  asked  one  of 
the  guys  what  was  going  on.  It  was  an 
indecent  exposure  case."  Cary  recalled 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “It  sort  of  ruined  my  run  be- 
cause I went  to  work,  looking  for  the 
guy  as  I ran.  On  another  ocassion, 
there  had  been  a robbery  and  I was 
there,  so  I started  looking  for  the  rob- 
ber." 

Instead  of  letting  his  frustration  get 
the  best  of  him,  Ca  y.  a 14-year  vet- 
eran assigned  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s SWAT  team,  decided  to  take 
action.  Many  of  his  colleagues  also 
used  the  trail,  so  Cary  set  out  to  harness 
that  off-duty  energy,  putting  together  a 
program  called  “Operation  Safe 
Trails,"  which  successfully  took  back 
the  10.1 -mile  route  from  criminals. 

Nearly  350  officers  participated  in 
the  program,  which  allowed  them  to 
accrue  comp  time  — up  to  four  hours  a 
week  — as  they  ran  the  trail.  Wearing 
specially  designed  T-shirts  emblazoned 
with  an  APD  badge  that  were  donated 
by  a local  sports  store,  the  jogging 
cops  kept  an  eye  out  for  predators  and 
lent  a heightened  police  presence  to 
the  trail,  taking  out  four  robbery  sus- 
pects in  a three-month  period  last 
summer.  An  added  benefit  was  that 
officers  became  more  physically  fit, 
Cary  said. 

Cary’s  efforts  were  recognized  last 
month  by  Runner’s  World  magazine, 
which  honored  him  with  its  Bob  Ro- 
dale  Golden  Shoe  Award  — a gilded 
running  shoe. 

Unfortunately,  Operation  Safe  Trails 
has  been  taken  off  the  road,  scuttled 
last  September  over  concerns  by  offi- 
cials that  the  program  constituted  an 
unfunded  liability  that  would  saddle 
the  city  with  enormous  comp-time 
payments  when  cops  retired  or  left  the 
force  “They  felt  it  was  too  great  of  a 
liability,  even  though  it  worked.  We 
virtually  cut  the  crime  out  down  there," 


Cary  said. 

However,  the  trail  has  remained 
crime-free,  said  Cary,  adding  that  he  is 
optimistic  that  the  program  will  be  up 
and  running  again  this  summer.  Nego- 
tiations are  under  way  to  get  around 
the  unfunded  liability  issue,  he  said, 
perhaps  by  reducing  the  number  of 
comp-ti  me  hours  partici  pants  can  earn 

Operation  Safe  Trails  also  earned 
the  42 -year-old  Cary  a spot  on  the 
APD's  Wellness  Committee,  where  he 
promotes  the  benefits  of  physical  fit- 
ness. Cary,  a former  robbery-homi- 
cide detective  who  once  tipped  the 
scales  at  275  pounds,  began  running  i i 
1993  following  his  promotion  to  the 
SWAT  team  “I  knew  when  I got 
promoted  I’d  be  going  back  on  patrol. 

I didn't  want  to  go  out  there  and  have 
a heart  attack  chasing  somebody  so  I 
decided  to  lose  some  weight,”  he  told 
LEN.  “I  started  walking,  then  running 
— and  I got  hooked." 

Since  then.  Cary  has  completed  the 
Austin  Marathon  twice,  and  the  Hous- 
ton Marathon  once.  On  March  23,  he 
toed  the  line  for  Austin’s  famed  Capi- 
tal City  10,000  race,  a 10-kilometer 
event  that  attracted  20,000  runners  from 
around  the  country.  “I  didn’t  do  real 
well.  I ran  it  in  52  minutes,"  he  said. 

Band  in 
Boston 

It’s  only  three  years  old,  but  the 
Boston  Police  Gaelic  Column  of  Pipes 
and  Drums  is  already  among  the  best 
in  its  field,  having  bested  at  least  12 
pipe  bands  and  more  than  35  brass 
bands  from  several  countries  to  win 
first  prize  in  the  mammoth  St  Pat- 
rick’s Day  parade  in  Cork,  Ireland 

Twenty-five  of  the  band's  35 
members  marched  in  the  800-year-old 
parade,  which  showcased  the  talents  of 
pipes  and  brass  bands  from  Ireland, 
North  Amenta  and  Europe.  But  win- 
ning the  Murphy  Trophy  caught  most 
of  them  by  surpnse  since  the  band  was 
formed  only  three  years  ago  following 
the  funeral  of  Jeremiah  J.  Hurley,  a 
Police  Department  bomb  expert  who 
was  killed  trying  to  defuse  an  explo- 
sive device. 

“It’s  unbelievable,"  said  James 
Barry,  the  band's  drum  major  He  told 
The  Boston  Globe  that  when  he  began 
to  form  the  band,  none  of  the  80  or  so 
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officers  who  showed  up  at  its  first 
practice  sessions  had  had  any  bagpipe 
experience. 

But  hundreds  of  hours  of  lessons 
and  practice  paid  off.  The  band  report- 
edly stole  the  show  as  they  marched  in 
the  parade  under  sunny  skies  to  the 
cheers  of  over  1 million  spectators. 
Barry  said  it  took  almost  two  hours  to 
complete  the  two- mil  e-long  parade 
route. 

The  band’s  members  “enjoyed  every 
minute,  every  step  of  that  route,"  Barry 
said.  When  they  finished,  they  feasted 
on  corned  beef  and  cabbage  supplied 
by  their  sponsor,  Murphy 's  Irish  Stout. 
The  band's  win  guaranteed  Murphy's 
sponsorship  — it  paid  for  the  band's 
trip  to  Ireland  — for  another  year, 
Barry  said. 

Death  is 
Philly  first 

A shootout  in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
Philadelphia  motor  lodge  left  an  FBI 
agent  and  a suspected  drug  dealer  dead 
this  month. 

Authorities  said  the  agent,  identi- 
fied as  Charles  L.  Reed,  45,  was  shot 
by  the  suspect,  who  also  was  killed  in 
the  March  22  incident.  Reed,  the  first 
FBI  agent  ever  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
in  Philadelphia,  was  sitting  with  the 
suspect  in  his  car,  trying  to  make  an 
undercover  cocaine  buy,  when  the  deal 
apparently  went  sour  and  gunfire  erupted 
from  the  vehicle. 

The  FBI  released  few  details  about 
the  incident,  which  occurred  about  1 
P.M.  in  the  parking  lot  of  a Comfort 
Inn  at  Penn's  Landing,  on  the  edge  of 
the  city’s  downtown.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Richard  Zappile  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department,  one 
of  dozens  of  officers  who  swarmed  the 
vehicle  seconds  after  the  shooting,  said 
Reed  was  not  alone  in  the  parking  lot 
with  the  suspect  when  he  was  killed 

The  23-year-old  suspect,  who  was 
not  immediately  identified,  suffered 
gunshot  wounds  to  the  head  and  upper 
chest. 

Reed,  who  had  a reputation  as  a 
thorough  investigator,  had  been  in- 
volved in  two  of  the  largest  Federal 
narcotics  investigations  to  occur  re- 
cently in  the  Philadelphia  area.  "It's  a 
sad  day  for  the  FBI  in  Philadelphia," 
said  Bob  Reutter,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  bureau’s  field  office  there. 

Reed  leaves  behind  a wife  and  three 
sons. 
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face  the  same  kinds  of  threats  as  their 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.,  but  without  the 
protection  offered  by  the  body  armor 
that  is  widely  available  to  officers 
here.  “Their  officers  encounter  the 
same  problems  as  ours  do.  They  go  on 
domestics.  They  go  on  traffic  stops 
just  like  our  officers  when  there  is  a 

threat  of  being  shot  at  or  being  stabbed.” 

New  body  armor  costs  between  $500- 
700,  Froelich  noted.  But  after  five 
years  of  use,  manufacturers’  warran- 
ties on  body  armor  expire,  at  which 
time  they  are  no  longer  used  becaus^ 
of  liability  concerns.  Usually,  the  old 
vests  are  destroyed.  But  Froelich  said 
ballistics  tests  show  the  vests  are  still 
effective  well  beyond  their  expiration 
date  and  can  still  provide  protection 
against  gunfire. 

Froelich  said  he  patterned  the  ef- 
fort after  “Partners  in  Safety,"  a pro- 
gram in  which  U.S.  officers  donate 
their  used  vests  to  officers  in  Great 
Britain. 

Since  Froelich 's  return  from  Hun- 
gary, he  and  another  Elk  Grove  Village 
officer,  Paul  Syverson,  have  canvassed 
area  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
donations  of  old  vests.  They've  re- 
ceived contributions  from  their  own 
agency,  as  well  as  those  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Franklin  Park,  Mundelein, 
Park  Ridge,  Prospect  Heights  and 
Winnetka. 

This  month,  Froelich  and  Sylver- 
son  were  set  to  deliver  their  lifesaving 
cargo  to  Austria,  where  the  vests  would 
be  shipped  for  free  by  an  Elk  Grove 
Village-based  firm,  Lamprecht  Trans- 
port Inc.  The  pair  then  plan  to  drive  3- 
1/2  hours  to  Alaegerszeg  to  officially 
present  the  vests  to  police.  They're 
using  their  own  personal  vacation  time 
and  financing  most  of  the  trip  them- 
selves, with  some  help  from  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  and  the  Illinois 
Crime  Prevention  Association. 

“My  goal  is  to  make  these  guys 
safe,"  Syverson  said.  “They  don’t 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  body 
armor  that  we  have.  I'm  pretty  happy 
to  be  able  to  help  other  coppers.  It’s 
basically  coppers  helping  other  cop- 
pers." 

Moved  to 
action 


Vests 
go  east 

An  Elk  Grove  Village,  111.,  police 
officer  has  become  something  of  an 
international  goodwill  ambassador  since 
he  started  a campaign  to  collect  bullet- 
proof vests  and  deliver  them  to  police 
in  an  impoverished  town  in  Hungary. 

Shortly  after  returning  from  a visit 
to  the  former  Communist  nation  last 
year,  Officer  Thomas  Froelich  started 
an  effort  dubbed  “Operation  Bullet- 
Proof."  Its  aim:  to  outfit  all  100  offi- 
cers in  the  Hungarian  town  of  Alaeg- 
erszeg, where  he  spent  two  weeks  vis- 
iting a friend  on  a Peace  Corps  assign- 
ment. 

Froelich  told  The  Chicago  Tribune 
recently  that  police  in  Alaegerszeg 


The  abduction  and  murder  of  a 9- 
year-old  Arlington,  Texas,  girl  has 
prompted  a civilian  employee  of  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  to  launch  a 
crusade  to  increase  criminal  penalties 
against  the  perpetrators  of  such  hei- 
nous crimes. 

Kay  Chambers,  38,  who  works  for 
the  agency's  homicide  unit,  told  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  that  she  often 
felt  helpless  against  the  inhumanity 


detailed  in  the  autopsy  reports  and 
crime-scene  photographs  that  routinely 
cross  her  desk.  “I  see  more  than  your 
average  citizen  sees  of  criminals,"  she 
said.  “I'm  right  there  when  I see  the 
results  of  the  violent  criminals.  I see 
some  sad  stuff,  I do." 

But  it  was  the  kidnapping  of  Amber 
Hagerman  in  January,  which  sparked 
a massive  search  that  ended  with  the 
discovery  of  her  strangled  body  in  a 
ditch,  that  affected  Chambers  to  the 
point  where  she  felt  she  had  to  do 
something.  “Nothing  ever  hit  me  like 
this  before,"  she  said  of  the  Hagerman 
case. 

The  five-year  Police  Department 
employee  recently  set  up  a card  table 
outside  a restaurant  and  grocery  store 
in  her  neighborhood,  with  an  over- 
sized picture  of  Amber  and  a pile  of 
petitions  calling  for  tougher  penalties 
against  those  who  commit  violent  crimes 
against  children.  Chambers  said  she 
initially  contacted  advocacy  groups 
that  have  sprung  up  in  Arlington  in  the 
wake  of  Amber’s  disappearance,  but 
got  no  response.  That  hasn’t  stopped 
her  from  going  forward  with  her  own 
effort  just  the  same,  she  said. 

“I  couldn't  get  people  to  get  back 
to  me,  so  after  the  weekend  of  Amber's 
funeral  I decided, to  do  something  about 
it  and  do  it  now,"  said  Chambers,  who 
wears  a pink  carnation  and  a card  that 
reads  "In  Loving  Memory  of  Amber" 
pinned  to  her  right  shoulder.  “I’m  not 
going  to  wait  That's  Arlington,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  it  in  Dallas,  in  my  own 
community." 

Her  co-workers  in  the  homicide 
unit  have  been  helpful,  she  said,  pro- 
viding encouragement  and  helping  her 
write  the  petition.  "It’s  something  that 
she  decided  was  important  and  is 
working  hard  trying  to  achieve  a goal 
that  most  of  us  agree  with  her  on,"  said 
Sgt.  Gary  Kirkpatrick.  “I  think  stuff 
like  that  probably  can  do  some  good 
because  the  vast  majority  of  the  public 
agrees  with  it." 

Chambers  said  her  goal  is  to  change 
current  state  law  so  that  any  sexual 
assault  on  a child  would  be  regarded  as 
a capital  offense.  Currently,  penalties 
for  such  crimes  range  from  five  years 
to  life  in  prison,  with  a fine  of  up  to 
$10,000.  She  hopes  to  collect  1 million 
signatures  with  the  help  of  churches 
and  local  businesses,  some  of  which 
have  offered  her  permanent  spots  to 
set  up  her  card  table  on  weekends. 

Chambers,  who  holds  down  two 
part-time  jobs  in  addition  to  her  Police 
Department  position,  said  the  sched- 
ule is  taxing  but  will  not  prevent  her 
from  making  sure  the  public  doesn’t 
forget  the  young  crime  victim.  “You 
go  for  what  you  want  and  then  you  see 
what  you  get,"  she  said.  “We  can’t 
forget  Amber  a month  from  now.  This 
is  something  too  big  to  let  it  go  at 
that.” 
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Guilty  in  "friendly  fire"  cop  shooting 

Juror  says  shots  to  the  back  clinched  the  assault  conviction 


A white  New  York  City  police  officer  was  found  guilty  of 
second-degree  assault  March  26  in  the  shooting  of  a black 
undercover  cop  during  a 1994  “friendly  fire"  incident  in  a 
crowded  rush-hour  subway  station  that  focused  attention  on 
the  safety  of  black  plainclothes  officers. 

After  five  hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  acquitted  Officer 
Peter  Del-Debbio  of  first-degree  assault,  the  most  serious 
charge  against  him  stemming  from  his  shooting  former 
Transit  Police  Officer  Desmond  Robinson  in  the  back  as 
Robinson  lay  face  down  and  critically  wounded  on  the 
midtown  Manhattan  subway  platform. 

Del-Debbio,  a 33-year-old  officer  with  six  years  on  the 
job,  faces  up  to  seven  years  behind  bars  but  could  get 
probation  when  he  is  sentenced  May  22.  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  fired  Del-Debbio,  who  plans  to 
appeal  the  conviction,  immediately  after  the  jury's  decision. 

Robinson  has  said  he  doesn’t  want  to  see  Del-Debbio  go 
to  jail,  and  that  he  intends  to  ask  the  sentencing  judge  for 
leniency.  “I  don’t  see  any  reason  for  Peter  to  have  to  go  to 
jail  and  deal  with  something  like  that,"  said  Robinson,  who 
has  filed  a $50-million  civil  lawsuit  against  the  city.  “We’ve 
already  been  through  enough." 

The  jury  found  Del-Debbio  had  acted  “recklessly"  but 
not  with  “depraved  indifference."  “Both  men  were  good 


cops."  said  forewoman  Yalin  Ravenstcin.  adding  that  the 
shooting  “happened  in  15  seconds  or  less.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  a judgment  who  did  what,"  she  said. 

But  a juror  who  asked  for  anonymity  told  The  New  York 
Daily  News  that  the  most  crucial  evidence  against  Del-Debbio 
was  the  fact  that  all  four  shots  fired  from  his  service  revolver 
hit  Robinson  in  the  back.  “Police  officers  are  not  supposed  to 
shoot  someone  in  the  back,"  said  the  juror  “That’s  the  most 
compelling  evidence.” 

Del-Debbio  was  off  duty  and  heading  home  to  Queens  by 
subway  on  Aug.  22,  1994.  when  he  chased  two  teen-agers 
armed  with  a shotgun  through  the  station.  He  testified  that  he 
shot  Robinson  after  mistaking  him  for  one  of  the  gunmen,  and 
that  Robinson,  a plainclothes  officer  who  also  was  pursuing  the 
teens,  appeared  to  be  charging  toward  him  with  his  gun  drawn, 
forcing  him  to  fire.  Robinson  never  identified  himself  as  a cop, 
Del-Debbio  testified.  He  said  he  closed  his  eyes  and  shot 
Robinson,  fearing  he,  too.  soon  would  be  hit  by  gunfire. 

Prosecutors  contended  that  Del-Debbio  fired  twice,  paused, 
then  fired  three  more  shots  into  Robinson  as  he  lay  prone  on  the 
subway  platform.  Robinson  admitted  he  wasn’t  wearing  “the 
color  of  the  day"  — a color  or  article  of  clothing  undercover 
officers  wear  to  identify  themselves  to  colleagues  — but  added 
that  he  didn’t  identify  himself  because  he  never  saw  Del 


Debbio  before  he  was  hit. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Ray  Castello  portrayed  Del- 
Debbio  as  a "Rambo"  out  to  gun  down  a criminal  in  a 
misguided  quest  to  become  a hero  cop.  Defense  lawyers  tried 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  shooting  on  Robinson  because  he 
didn't  follow  procedures. 

In  a statement  issued  by  his  attorney  following  the 
verdict,  Robinson  said  he  was  “satisfied  that  the  jury  has 
rejected  defense  attempts  to  attack  my  honesty,  competency 
and  reputations,  and  that  of  my  fellow  officers  " 

While  race  did  not  play  a significant  role  in  the  trial,  the 
case  shed  light  on  strained  race  relatioas  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Leaders  of  the  Guardians,  a fraternal  organization  for 
black  police  officers,  said  Del-Debbio  might  have  acted  with 
greater  restraint  had  Robinson  been  white.  And  they  said  the 
case  was  another  in  a long  litany  of  black  undercover  officers 
being  placed  in  harm's  way  after  being  mistaken  as  criminals 
by  their  white  colleagues 

Guardian  president  Eric  Sanders  said  the  jury's  verdict 
“is  probably  a first  — that  a police  officer  was  ever  convicted 
for  hurting  or  shooting  another  police  officer." 

Bratton  characterized  the  case  as  "a  tragedy  in  which  two 
good  cops  got  caught  up  in  a situation  with  one  of  them  going 
off  the  job  on  disability  and  the  other  facing  prison." 


of  retirements 


Crowding  the  exits: 

Cincy  PD  faces  tidal  wave 


Cincinnati  police  officials  are  brac- 
ing for  the  loss  of  up  to  one-third  of  the 
Police  Department's  current  uniformed 
personnel,  as  up  to  300  officers  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

They  say  the  expected  retirements 
will  strip  the  agency  of  decades  of 
experience,  as  well  as  increase  the 
number  of  black  and  minority  officers, 
most  of  whom  will  be  younger  than  the 
average  officer  working  today 

Officials  told  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  last  month  that  up  to  300 
officers  will  be  eligible  to  retire  in  four 
years,  95  percent  of  them  white  males. 
Pete  Ridder,  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Queen  City  Lodge  No. 


69  said  retirements  have  been  edging 
upward  in  recent  years,  with  52  offi- 
cers hanging  up  theft  utility  belts  in 
1995.  In  the  past  five  years,  he  said, 
202  officers  have  retired. 

This  year,  172  of  the  agency’s  953 
officers  will  reach  the  retirement  eligi- 
bility age  of  48,  and  46  of  those  have 
the  required  25  years  of  service.  “The 
next  five  years  will  be  a transitional 
time,”  Ridder  told  the  paper.  “There’s 
not  a lot  you  can  do  about  it.” 

Police  Chief  Michael  Snowden  said 
the  department  is  planning  to  jump 
start  its  recruiting  program  in  advance 
of  the  exodus,  which  he  said  had  some 
benefits  and  some  drawbacks.  “The 
people  who  are  retiring  are  male  whites. 


which  makes  the  organization  more 
diverse. ...  In  general,  younger  offi- 
cers are  more  in  tune  with  community 
policing." 

Snowden  said  he  has  been  pushing 
city  officials  to  establish  two  regularly 
scheduled  recruit  classes  a year,  add- 
ing that  the  city  has  averaged  about 
one  class  of  43  recruits  a year  since 
1986.  The  class  is  often  delayed  to 
cover  short-term  fluctuations  in  the 
police  budget,  which  saves  the  city 
about  $25,000  each  time  it’s  done  But 
it  also  means  that  the  Police  Division 
is  about  45  officers  below  authorized 
strength  when  the  new  reemits  are 
finally  assigned  to  the  street,  he  said 
Councilmen  Phil  Heimlich  and  Nick 


Vehr  have  introduced  motions  to  per- 
manently schedule  two  recruit  classes 
each  year  “If  we’re  telling  the  public 
we’ve  got  954  officers,  we  ought  to 
have  954,"  said  Heimlich. 

The  supervisory  ranks  are  expected 
to  be  hit  hardest  by  the  wave  of  retire- 
ments, prompting  concerns  about  a 
dearth  of  seasoned  officers  to  train  and 
lead  the  younger  troops,  officials  said 
“My  real  concern  is  in  the  manage- 
ment ranks,"  Snowden  said. 

"Any  time  you  lose  a quantity  of 
experience,  I think  there’s  concern," 
added  Sgt.  Steve  Hoerst,  a 23-year 
veteran  assigned  to  District  3 on  the 
city's  West  Side.  “In  this  job.  like  no 
other,  experience  is  the  name  of  the 


game  It’s  not  something  you  learn  out 
of  a textbook  We  don't  like  to  lose 

the  experience,  but  the  leadership  will 
still  be  here  " 

A consent  decree  in  place  will  re- 
sult in  large  numbers  of  minority  offi- 
cers being  added  to  the  force,  officials 
pointed  out  Currently,  22  percent  of 
Cincinnati  police  officers  are  black,  5 
percent  are  women. 

Several  factors  have  led  to  the  coming 
wave  of  retirements,  officials  added, 
including  the  maturing  of  officers  who 
began  their  careers  in  the  mid-1970s, 
the  cyclical  nature  of  police  hiring 
since  then  and  a change  in  state  law  in 
1988  that  allowed  police  officers  to 
retire  as  early  as  age  48,  iastcad  of  52. 


Study  says  "3  strikes"  law  ensnares  blacks 


African-Americans  are  13  times 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison  under  California's 
“three  strikes  and  you’re  out"  law, 
according  to  a study  released  this  month 
by  a criminal  justice  research  group. 

While  they  make  up  just  7 percent 
of  the  state’s  population  and  account 
for  20  percent  of  all  felony  arrests, 
blacks  comprise  43  percent  of  those 
imprisoned  under  the  law,  said  the 
analysis  of  the  two-year-old  law  that 
was  conducted  by  the  Center  on  Juve- 


nile and  Criminal  Justice. 

“If  one  were  writing  a law  to  delib- 
erately target  blacks,  one  could  scarcely 
have  done  it  more  effectively  than 
•three  strikes,”’  said  Vincent  Schftaldi, 
executive  director  of  the  center.  Racial 
imbalances  in  the  staffs  of  district  at- 
torneys offices  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  “absolutely  indefensible  racial  dis- 
parities” in  sentencing,  he  said. 

The  law  leaves  it  up  to  DAs  to 
determine  whether  to  charge  an  of- 
fender under  the  law,  which  provides 


that  the  first  two  strikes  must  be  seri- 
ous or  violent  crimes,  but  that  the  third 
can  be  any  felony.  “This  is  why  it’s 
important  to  have  more  blacks  involved 
in  the  policy-making  levels,"  Schiraldi 
told  The  Washington  Post. 

[In  a related  development,  state 
records  released  this  month  show  that 
192  people  sentenced  for  marijuana 
possession  have  received  lengthy  jail 
terms  under  the  three-strikes  law, 
compared  to  40  who  were  sentenced 
for  murder,  25  for  rape  and  24  for 


kidnapping.) 

The  law,  which  mandates  prison 
terms  of  25  years  to  life  for  those 
convicted  of  three  felonies  and  re- 
quires that  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
sentence  be  served,  was  first  enacted 
in  California  and  Washington  in  1994 
Since  then,  it  has  gained  wide  accep- 
tance among  the  public  nationwide  as 
a way  of  getting  tough  on  crime,  with 
about  half  of  the  states  having  since 
adopted  or  introduced  similar  laws. 

The  center’s  study,  which  analyzed 


Omaha's  laptop  plan 


gets  downsized 


Dollar-conscious  officials  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  have  scaled  back  an  ambitious 
plan  to  put  a laptop  computer  in  every 
patrol  car  until  a state-of-the-art  con- 
necting network  that  would  maximize 
the  usefulness  of  the  equipment  can  be 
installed. 

Under  an  alternative  plan  that  was 
announced  late  last  month,  officials 
said  that  25  to  30  laptop  computers 
will  be  purchased  with  Federal  grants 
and  will  be  installed  in  some  police 
cruisers  by  the  fall.  The  rest  of  the 
funds,  which  were  inlially  earmarked 


for  the  purchase  of  more  than  150 
laptops,  will  be  used  to  set  up  a badly 
needed  computer  network.  John  Zi- 
pay,  the  city's  head  of  management 
information  systems,  told  The  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

The  network  will  link  all  police 
computers,  including  the  laptops  and 
existing  data  bases. 

Technology  managers  pointed  out 
that  the  network  will  allow  officers 
with  laptops  to  get  information  on 
suspended  drivers,  suspected  gang 
members  or  other  criminal  suspects.  It 


would  also  help  officers  link  informa- 
tion about  crimes  stored  in  data  bases 
as  well  as  compile  daily  reports  while 
sitting  in  the  car. 

“It  was  daydreaming,  somebody 
saying,  'Gee,  it’d  be  great  to  have 
this,’"  Zipay  said  of  the  ambitious 
plan.  But  the  plan  will  go  forward, 
officials  said,  if  a pilot  program  in- 
volving 25  to  30  cruisers  in  one  city 
precinct  goes  well  and  the  network  is 
in  place. 

“We’ve  observed  that  some  cities 
went  out  and  purchased  a lot  of  laptops 


that  are  now  sitting  in  a warehouse," 
said  David  Kohrell.  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s information  manager  “Whether 
it’s  city  dollars,  state  dollars  or  Fed- 
eral dollars,  it’s  still  tax  dollars." 

Kohrell  said  that  the  agency  has 
revised  its  proposal  and  has  been  given 
the  green  light  to  use  some  of  the 
Federal  grant  funds  to  set  up  the  con- 
necting network.  Eventually,  police 
officials  hope  the  entire  system  will  be 
linked  to  those  in  place  at  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  area,  he 
added. 


data  from  the  state’s  correction,  jus- 
tice and  finance  departments,  found 
that  five  of  California’s  largest  coun- 
ties — Los  Angeles.  Orange.  Sacra- 
mento, San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
— accounted  for  about  70  percent  of 
those  sentenced  under  "three  strikes." 
The  report  noted  that  only  82  of  the 
1,586  prosecutors  in  those  counties 
were  black. 

Gregg  Totten,  executive  director  of 
the  California  District  Attorneys  As- 
sociation, said  the  report  ignores  the 
fact  that  a disproportionately  high 
number  of  victims  in  three- strikes  cases 
are  also  African-American.  "It  is  a 
terribly  disingenuous  thing  to  say  the 
system  is  racist,"  lie  told  The  Post. 
“The  fact  is,  we  are  prosecuting  third- 
strike  cases  like  any  other  case,  and  we 
are  doing  it  successfully  because  we’re 
prosecuting  guilty  people." 

Errata 

In  the  recent  roundup  of  police- 
related  grants  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  (Feb.  14. 1996). 
the  name  of  Joseph  Ryan  of  Pace 
University  as  co-pnncipal  investi- 
gator for  the  ’Process  Evaluation  of 
Title  I of  the  1994  Cnme  Act*  was 
inadvertently  omitted. 
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Making  a Federal  case  of  it: 

ACLU  in  new  OC 


Continued  from  Page  1 
forcement.  It  also  called  on  the  FBI  to 
“immediately  retract  and  rescind”  all 
documented  research  on  pepper  spray, 
begin  a “neutral  investigation"  of  the 
substance;  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Cap- 
Stun  brand  of  OC  approved  by  Ward 
for  FBI  use;  and  launch  an  investiga- 
tion of  OC  research  conducted  at  the 
Quantico  facility. 

The  group  also  urged  California 
Attorney  General  Dan  Lungrcn  to 
withdraw  a training  video  produced  by 
the  state  Commission  on  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training  that  referred  to 
Ward's  research;  prohibit  the  state's 
law  enforcement  agencies  from  using 
Cap-Stun,  and  asked  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
to  issue  an  executive  order  prohibiting 


Mandatory  retirement  is  a thing  of 
the  past  for  the  New  York  State  Police, 
following  the  settlement  of  a 12-year- 
old  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  on  behalf 
of  48  former  troopers  forced  to  end 
their  careers  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  55. 

The  settlement,  announced  late  this 
month,  also  calls  on  New  York  state  to 
pay  $1.2  million  in  back  pay  and  re- 
tirement benefits  to  be  split  among  the 
48  troopers  who  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Manhattan  in  1984.  They  had 
alleged  that  the  mandatory  retirement 
rule  violated  age-discrimination  laws. 

Under  the  settlement,  state  troop- 
ers will  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as 
they  are  physically  able  to  do  the  job. 


the  use  of  the  Cap-Stun  brand. 

The  ACLU  also  urged  state  Assem- 
blywoman Jackie  Speier  to  introduce 
emergency  legislation  to  reinstate 
certification  and  licensing  of  OC  prod- 
ucts by  the  California  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  an  unusually  lengthy  statement 
issued  Feb.  28,  the  FBI  said  it  “is  not 
aware  of  any  basis  for  finding  that 
pepper  spray  is  not  a safe  and  effective 
less-than-lethal  weapon  for  control- 
ling dangerous  individuals"  and  added 
that  the  bureau  “believes  [the  sub- 
stance] should  continue  to  be  used  by 
its  agents  as  a less-than-lethal  weapon 
and  an  alternative  to  lethal  force.” 

However,  in  light  of  the  Ward  matter, 
the  FBI  said  it  is  reviewing  tests  and 


“The  state  resisted  this  with  every- 
thing they  had  for  a long  time,"  said 
EEOC  spokesman  James  Lee.  “This  is 
a victory  for  the  people  who  had  their 
careers  cut  short." 

One  plaintiff,  69-year-old  David 
Shae,  told  The  New  York  Daily  News 
that  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  1981 
even  though  he  could  still  carry  out  his 
duties.  “We  were  forced  out  because 
of  our  age."  he  said.  “Many  of  us  were 
willing  to  take  physical  exams  to  prove 
we  could  still  do  the  job." 

Lee  added  that  the  lawsuit  was 
delayed  by  an  attempt  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  amend  legislation  that  would  allow 
states  to  set  mandatory  retirement  ages 
for  public  safety  workers.  That  legisla- 
tion expired  in  1993,  he  added. 


push 

studies  conducted  by  the  bureau  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
military,  independent  researchers  and 
the  industry  itself  “to  determine  whether 
further  [FBI]  testing  of  OC  is  appro- 
priate.” 

The  FBI  added  it  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a 1989  report  by  Ward  on 
a test  of  OC  on  900  FBI  trainees  and 
police  officers  attending  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy at  Quantico  “does  not  accurately 
report  the  observations  made  of  the 
effects"  of  OC  spray  on  the  subjects. 

While  the  bureau  is  not  currently 
purchasing  OC  or  pepper  spray  “pend- 
ing a review  of  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  its  procurement,"  the  FBI 
says  it  has  not  found  “any  deficiency 
in  the  Cap-Stun  brand  of  OC  as  com- 
pared to  other  brands"  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  Cap-Stun  until  it  selects 
"a  new  long-term  source  of  OC.” 

ACLU  spokesman  Allan  Parachini 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  this  month 
that  the  group  is  still  awaiting  an  offi- 
cial response  by  Federal  officials  to  its 
request.  The  group  has  lodged  requests 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  “a  wide  range  of  documents,  ask- 
ing for  everything  that  Ward  would 
have  been  involved  in  from  1985  through 
his  termination,"  he  added. 

“We  will  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  complete  public  disclosure  of  every 
underlying  aspect  of  this  affair  with 
Special  Agent  Ward,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “The  bureau  is 
well  aware.  . that  we  will  continue  to 
persist  in  any  form  we  can  until  we 
achieve  our  goals." 

California  officials  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  ACLU-SC’s  requests, 
Parachini  added. 


Careers  no  longer  have  to 
end  at  55  for  NYS  troopers 


Philly  reports  no 
problem  with  OC 


While  the  controversy  over  the 
police  use  of  pepper  spray  contin- 
ues to  swirl  nationwide.  Philadel- 
phia police  officials  said  this  month 
that  their  four-month  experience  with 
the  chemical  deterrent  has  resulted 
in  no  serious  injuries  or  in-custody 
deaths  among  the  handful  of  sus- 
pects on  whom  the  spray  was  used. 

Police  Commissioner  Richard 
Neal  told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
that  about  5 percent  of  the  6,100- 
officer  force  has  been  equipped  with 
pepper  spray  since  November,  and 
the  rest  of  the  force  will  be  trained 
in  its  use  over  the  next  few  months. 

The  controversial  substance  will 
replace  the  chemical  Mace  previ- 
ously used  by  the  department,  which 
officials  said  was  ineffective  against 
suspects  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  alcohol.  “The  pepper  Mace  is 
more  effective  than  what  we  were 
previously  using.  I feel  comfortable 
with  it,"  Neal  told  the  newspaper. 

As  of  March  1,  the  noxious  sub- 
stance, which  temporarily  irritates 
the  eyes,  throat  and  other  mucous 
membranes,  had  been  used  on  11 
subjects,  1 0 of  whom  were  subdued 
without  further  struggle,  Neal  said. 

Since  November,  300  officers  — 
all  of  them  street  supervisors  — have 
carried  the  deterrent  and  have  used 
it  13  times,  including  twice  against 
dogs.  In  one  case,  the  spray  did  not 
appear  to  have  an  effect  on  a suspect 
believed  to  be  high  on  cocaine  and 
PCP.  He  was  eventually  subdued 
without  injury  after  being  tackled 
and  handcuffed  by  officers. 


No  deaths  or  serious 
injuries  are  reported 
in  a four-month 
field  test,  but  to 
some,  it's  just 
a matter  of  time. 

The  agency's  decision  to  deploy 
pepper  spray  followed  an  extensive 
pilot  study  that  was  conducted  from 
April  1992  to  April  1994.  The  70  of- 
ficers who  participated  in  the  pilot 
project  reported  using  the  substance 
20  times,  with  no  deaths  or  serious 
injuries  reported.  The  Police  De- 
partment also  consulted  with  14  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  using 
pepper  spray  before  deciding  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

While  the  spray's  track  record  in 
Philadelphia  has  not  been  blemished 
by  reports  of  in-custody  deaths  among 
suspects  upon  whom  it  was  used, 
some  believe  it  is  a matter  of  time 
before  such  an  incident  occurs. 

“This  is  dangerous.  This  is  not 
harmless.  And  it  lends  itself  easily 
to  misuse,"  said  Wilfrid  Gonzalez, 
director  of  the  Police-Barrio  Rela- 
tions Project  in  North  Philadelphia. 
“The  police  are  having  problems 
policing  themselves  when  it  comes 
to  the  weapons  they  already  have. 
And  to  move  on  to  a potentially 
deadly  chemical  weapon  has  to  be 
looked  at  carefully." 


Fast  and  Affordable  Access  to  Criminal  Justice  Information: 

The  NCJRS  Document  Data  Base  on  CD-ROM  and  the  NCJRS  Thesaurus 


Comprehensive  information  when 
you  need  it  on  CD-ROM 

From  arson  to  victims’  rights,  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  Document 
Data  Base  on  CD-ROM  is  the  single  best  source  of 
criminal  justice  information  on  the  market  today. 
Here’s  why: 

• It’s  comprehensive  — You  have  fast  access 
to  citations  and  abstracts  on  more  than  1 35,000 
information  sources  as  of  December  1995  — 
including  criminal  justice  books,  research  reports, 
government  documents,  journal  articles,  and  con- 
ference proceedings. 

• It’s  easy  to  use  — Simply  choose  your  search 
topics,  enter  key  words,  and  receive  a list  of  NCJRS 
documents  that  match  your  search  requirements. 
Documents  referenced  in  the  data  base  are  available 
through  interlibrary  loan,  and  depending  on  copy- 
right status,  via  hardcopy  or  microfiche  for  a fee. 

• It  offers  variable  output  options  — You  can 
output  to  hard  drive,  a printer,  or  diskette  for 
word  processing. 


Equipment 

For  DOS,  you  need  only  5 12K  memory  using  DOS  3.0  or 
higher  on  an  IBM-compatible  PC  with  a CD-ROM  drive. 
For  Windows,  you  need  2MB  of  extended  memory,  20MB 
hard  drive.  VGA  monitor,  and  Microsoft  Windows  3.1  or 
later. 

Pair  the  CD-ROM  with  the  NCJRS  Thesau- 
rus and  save  even  more  time  and  effort 

The  NCJRS  Thesaurus  is  a companion  research  guide  to 
the  CD-ROM.  It  provides  easy-to-use  search  codes  on 

r 


Extended  offer.  Buy  both  and  save! 

Order  options:  1)  Call  (800)  851-3420 

2)  Fax  your  order  to  (410)  792-4358 

3)  Mail  your  order  to  NCJRS.  Box  6000, 
Rockville.  MD  20849-6000 


Quantity  Item 


Cost 

$53 


NCJRS  Document  Data  Base 
on  CD-ROM  (NCJ-1 59785) 

NCJRS  Thesaurus  (NCJ-1 45859)  $35 


Buy  both  and  save:* 

CD-ROM  and  Thesaurus 


$75 

TOTAL 


•Canadian  and  international  orders:  the  CD-ROM  is  $58  and 
the  Thesaurus  is  $52.  The  special  offer  rate  is  $93.75  for  both. 


more  than  6,000  data  base  topics.  Using  these 
pre- indexed  codes  enables  you  to  perform  more 
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No  rush  to  judgment  in  DoJ 
review  of  FBI  lab  allegations 


A high-ranking  Justice  Department 
official  says  it  will  take  several  months 
to  wrap  up  a nationwide  review  of 
Federal  prosecutions  that  was  prompted 
,by  an  FBI  lab  supervisor’s  allegations 
sthat  technicians  were  unqualified  to 
handle  evidence  and,  in  some  cases, 
slanted  results  to  favor  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Carl  Stern,  the  chief  spokesman  for 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  Federal  prose- 
cutors are  in  the  midst  of  reviewing 
“hundreds”  of  cases  in  light  of  the 
claims  by  the  lab  supervisor,  Frederic 
Whitehurst. 

“The  only  way  to  assess  Dr. 
Whitehurst’s  allegations  is  to  look  at 
the  cases  that  are  out  there,"  Stem 
said,  adding  that  prosecutors  are  work- 
ing from  “a  list  of  individuals  whose 
work  he  questioned  in  one  fashion  or 
another.” 

Whitehurst’s  charges  involved  20 
FBI  officials,  supervisors  and  agents 
assigned  to  four  lab  units  — explo- 
sives, chemistry  and  toxicology,  docu- 
ments and  materials  analysis.  Accord- 
ing to  a memo  issued  Jan.  4 by  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
Keeney,  Whitehurst  contends  “that 
certain  FBI  examiners  who  testify  in 
criminal  cases  are  not  qualified  to 


perform  the  testing  and  analysis  of  the 
evidence  involved  in  those  cases.” 

According  to  the  memo,  Whitehurst 
further  charged  that  “certain  examin- 
ers slant  their  scientific  conclusions  to 
favor  the  prosecution's  case"  and  that 
the  four  lab  units  did  not  maintain 
sufficient  scientific  protocols  for  their 
work. 

Whitehurst’s  allegations,  which  have 
prompted  the  Justice  Department  in- 
spector general  to  empanel  an  interna- 
tional team  of  experts  to  review  FBI 
lab  work,  could  jeopardize  some  cases 
and  cause  others  to  be  reopened  if  they 
are  found  to  be  credible  Under  Fed- 
eral law,  prosecutors  must  hand  over 
to  defense  lawyers  any  material  that 
may  be  favorable  to  a case 

But  Stem  stressed  that  the  survey 
of  cases  “does  not  constitute  a judg- 
ment at  this  point  as  to  the  accuracy  or 
validity  of  Dr.  Whitehurst's  claims.. 
We  do  have  an  obligation  to  inform 
counsel  when  a question  has  been  raised 
on  this  issue.  We’re  trying  to  fulfill 
that  obligation.” 

Such  a survey  is  not  unprecedented, 
Stem  added.  A similar  review  of  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  occurred  inthe  1970s 
after  the  disclosure  that  the  FBI  en- 
gaged in  illegal  wiretapping,  he  said. 
“Every  few  years  there  are  cases  in 


which  we  routinely  provide  these  no- 
tices," he  said. 

Stem  predicted  that  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  cases  under  review  would 
be  affected  if  Whitehurst’s  allegations 
are  substantiated,  because  of  other  key 
evidence,  witness  testimony  and  plea 
bargains  by  defendants. 

“Most  of  the  FBI  [lab  work]  has  to 
do  with  bullets  and  serology.,”  Stem 
said,  “and  he  hasn’t  made  any  allega- 
tions about  those  Probably  about  90 
percent  of  these  cases  involved  pleas 
so  the  question  is  whether  [defendants] 
and  their  lawyers  will  try  to  make  an 
argument  that,  notwithstanding  this 
laboratory  finding,  they  would  not  have 
pleaded." 

Meanwhile,  Stephen  Kohn,  an  at- 
torney who  is  representing  Whitehurst, 
accused  the  Justice  Department  this 
month  of  conducting  a "retaliatory" 
criminal  probe  against  his  client  be- 
cause he  is  a “whistle-blower"  sus- 
pected of  leaking  information  to  the 
news  media.  Reno  quickly  denied  the 
charge,  saying:  "Nothing  is  being  done 
in  retaliation." 

Whitehurst,  who  is  still  on  the  job, 
is  the  subject  of  an  administrative 
inquiry,  not  a criminal  investigation. 
Stem  countered,  calling  Kohn’s  claim 
“outrageous  distortion." 


New  drug  epidemic  is  making 
a meth  of  things  nationwide 


Just  as  cities  are  finally  gaining 
control  of  crack  cocaine  trafficking, 
which  spread  like  wildfire  across  the 
United  States  during  the  late  1 980s  and 
early  1990s,  the  Federal  Government 
is  warning  that  a powerful  synthetic 
drug  that  has  existed  for  decades  is 
taking  center  stage  with  a comeback  of 
epidemic  proportion. 

Staggering  increases  in  arrests  and 
drug  overdoses  in  California  and  the 
Southwest  involving  methampheiam- 
ine  — also  known  as  speed,  crank  or  ice 
— has  caused  many  government  and 
law  enforcement  officials  to  fear  that 
the  drug  has  the  potential  to  cause 
more  widespread  damage  than  that 
inflicted  by  crack. 

In  February,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  held  its  first  confer- 
ence of  Federal,  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  formulate  a 
national  strategy  to  curb  the  traffick- 
ing in  methamphetamine. 

“When  I first  took  office,  people 
talked  about  [methamphetamine]  being 
a problem  in  the  West,"  Attorney 


General  Janet  Reno  told  the  confer- 
ence. “Let  us  disabuse  ourselves  of 
that  notion  and  recognize  that  it  is 
spreading  across  this  country." 

A stimulant  that  can  be  swallowed, 
snorted  or  injected,  methamphetam- 
ine can  cause  paranoia  and  violent 
behavior.  Its  users  may  go  several  days 
without  sleep,  feeling  euphoric  and 
full  of  energy  before  “crashing." 
Experts  say  it  is  at  this  point  that  users 
may  feel  paranoid  and  imagine  nonex- 
istent threats  against  them. 

Officials  at  the  drug  conference 
said  that  from  1992  to  1994,  metham- 
phetamine-related  deaths  increased 
nationally  by  145  percent.  Deaths  in 
Los  Angeles  more  than  tripled,  from 
68  in  1992  to  219  in  1994,  while  in 
Phoenix  they  were  up  sixfold  in  a year, 
from  20  in  1993  to  122  in  1994. 

While  methamphetamines  have  been 
found  primarily  in  the  Southwest,  the 
drug  has  also  turned  up  in  Atlanta  and 
Minneapolis.  In  Iowa,  where  police  in 
Des  Moines  seized  $4.5  million  worth 
of  methamphetamine  in  the  last  year 


alone,  law  enforcement  and  state  health 
officials  say  use  of  the  drug  has  al- 
ready reached  an  epidemic  level. 

“This  is  the  most  malignant,  ad- 
dictive drug  known  to  mankind,"  Dr 
Michael  Abrams  of  Broadlawn  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Des  Moines,  told  The 
New  York  Times.  Broadlawn  admit- 
ted more  patients  last  year  for  metham- 
phetamine abuse  than  for  alcoholism. 
• According  to  police  sources  in 
Washington  state,  cocaine  users  are 
switching  to  methamphetamine  even 
though  it  is  more  expensive  They  say 
that  the  drug  is  believed  to  be  less 
adulterated  than  cocaine,  its  effects 
last  much  longer  and  it  is  more  readily 
available  than  cocaine. 

DEA  officials  report  that  extensive 
drug  labs  operating  in  Mexico  are  a 
major  factor  behind  increased  metham- 
phetamine trafficking  in  the  United 
States.  Agents  realized  the  drug  was 
being  made  in  mass  quantities  in  Mexico 
in  1994  ago  when  they  noticed  tons  of 
“precursor"  ingredients  being  shipped 
to  Mexico  from  abroad 


DC-area  banks  heists  rising 


The  FBI  says  bank  robberies  were 
down  25  percent  nationwide  last  year, 
but  that’s  not  the  case  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  greater  drug  use  and  an 
expansion  of  bank  branches  are  said  to 
have  contributed  to  an  84-percent  jump 
in  bank  robberies. 

The  number  of  robberies  appears  to 
be  on  the  upswing  in  the  surrounding 
area  as  well,  rising  20  percent  in  Mary- 
land, to  305  robberies,  and  13  percent 
in  Northern  Virginia,  to  52. 

While  the  number  of  bank  robber- 
ies in  the  District  rose  last  year  — the 
FBI  said  there  were  59  bank  robberies 
in  1995  — the  increase  in  adjoining 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  far  out- 
stripped the  surge  in  the  nation’s  capi- 


tal. There,  the  number  of  bank  robber- 
ies rose  to  50,  up  163  percent  from  the 
19  incidents  reported  in  1994. 

“We  are  definitely  seeing  an  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  bank  robber- 
ies," confirmed  Lanette  J.  Oder,  vice 
president  of  Washington-area  opera- 
tions for  the  First  Union  Corp.,  the 
area’s  second-largest  banking  com- 
pany. Fifteen  First  Union  branches 
were  robbed  last  year,  up  from  seven  in 
1994,  according  to  Oder 

The  profile  of  the  typical  bank  robber 
in  the  area  is  changing  as  well.  Law 
enforcement  officials  say  most  rob- 
beries are  committed  by  younger, 
desperate  males  who  often  display  a 
considerable  degree  of  ineptitude  that 


often  leads  to  bungled  heists.  Some 
have  been  caught  because  they  used 
public  transportation  in  their  getaways, 
robbed  their  own  bank  branch,  dropped 
their  wallets  or  used  holdup  notes  similar 
to  those  in  prior  robberies — even  mis- 
spelling the  same  words. 

“The  bank  robber  today  is  more  of 
an  amateur  and  more  desperate  than 
the  professional,  who  took  his  time," 
said  Gregg  Barak,  a sociologist  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University.  “Studies  show 
that  76  percent  of  bank  robbers  are  not 
using  disguises,  which  doesn’t  make  a 
lot  of  sense.  If  I were  going  to  rob  a 
bank.  I would  certainly  wear  a dis- 
guise, maybe  even  pose  as  the  other 
gender." 


Washington  SP  officials 
ordered  to  settle  wage 
dispute  with  lieutenants 

Brass  said  to  ignore  contract 


A judge  in  Thurston  County,  Wash., 
has  ordered  State  Patrol  officials  to 
enter  into  arbitration  with  the  associa- 
tion representing  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains in  a dispute  over  provisions  of  a 
contract  negotiated  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  previous  administration  of  the 
Patrol. 

In  a declaratory  judgment  issued 
March  25,  Superior  Court  Judge  Rich- 
ard Strophcy  ruled  that  "disputed 
subjects  in  the  current  contract  were 
lawful  and  that  they  could  be  negoti- 
ated by  the  prior  administration  as 
permissive  subjects  of  bargaining," 
said  Timothy  Lowenburg,  an  attorney 
who  is  representing  the  53-member 
Washington  State  Patrol  Lieutenants’ 
Association,  which  also  represents 
captains  in  labor  matters.  “That's  why 
the  current  administration  is  bound  by 
the  contract." 

Strophey  warned  that  State  Patrol 
officials  could  be  fined  if  they  ignore 
his  rnling,  which  stemmed  from  a lawsuit 
filed  by  the  association  in  December 
over  Chief  Annette  Sandberg's  refusal 
to  negotiate  over  wage-related  provi- 
sions of  a labor  contract  negotiated 
during  the  term  of  her  predecessor, 
Roger  Bruett. 

The  lieutenants’  contract  was  signed 
Feb.  7,  1995,  following  what  the  law- 
suit termed  “contentious"  negotia- 
tions that  "included  a threat  by  plain- 
tiffs negotiators  to  file  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  against  the  agency  for 
alleged  “bad-faith  bargaining."  But 
the  agency,  then  headed  by  Bruett, 
agreed  to  provisions  of  the  contract 
that  included  overtime,  holiday  and 
longetivity  pay  and  other  wage-related 
issues  — similar  to  those  contained  in 


a 1992  labor  agreement  between  the 
State  Patrol  and  the  Troopers  Associa- 
tion. 

“Even  though  the  Department 
[Highway  Patrol]  was  not  required  to 
negotiate  over  [the  provisions],  the 
Department  elected  to  do  so  and,  hav- 
ing reached  an  agreement  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  these  wage  and  wage- 
related  provisions  were  lawfully  com- 
memorated in  the  parties’  formal  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,"  the 
lawsuit  asserted 

Shortly  after  Sandberg  assumed 
office  last  year,  the  union  charges,  she 
refused  to  honor  the  wage-related 
provisions  of  the  contract.  The  lieuten- 
ants’ association  filed  grievances  over 
her  refusal,  but  charged  that  Sandberg 
— ironically,  a former  president  of  the 
association  — “has  refused  to  process 
these  grievances  as  she  is  required  to 
do  by  the  exclusive  dispute  resolution 
provisions  of  the  parties'  contract." 

The  lawsuit  charges  that  Sandberg’s 
stance  constitutes  "an  intentional 
breach"  of  a lawful  contract. 

Both  Sandberg  and  Joe  Olson,  the 
Highway  Patrol's  legal  officer,  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  case  because 
agency  attorneys  had  not  yet  briefed 
them  on  Strophey’s  ruling.  Once  the 
written  order  is  entered  into  court  rec- 
ords, state  officials  have  30  days  to 
decide  whether  to  appeal  the  ruling  or 
abide  by  it. 

“They  have  a right  to  appeal,  it’s 
not  discretionary,"  Lowenberg  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “So  they  could 
prolong  the  inevitable  by  dragging  us 
through  an  appellate  court  review  But 
I’m  very  confident  the  result  is  going 
to  be  the  same.” 


What  Happened 
To 

Police  Protection 


DESPERATE  CITIZENS  run  from  PIT 
BULL  CRIMINALS  with  FRENCH 
POODLE  PROTECTION  from  TOOTH- 
LESS McGRUFF  HOUNDS  as  cops 
struggle  with  public  and  private  lives. 


Captain  John  Ferrara  (NYPD  Ret.)  41st  Pet 
Fort  Apache  Bronx  commander  brings  the 
sixties  to  today  in  this  230  page  book 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  POLICE  PRO- 


TECTION. (no  soft-soap,  hearts-and-flowers. 
shoot-'em-up  cops,  writers'  fantasies) 


Act  on  history’s  lessons  and  take  back 
control  of  crime  and  drugs.  For  this  com- 
pelling book  send  $13.95  (plus  $2.45)  to: 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  PRESS 

1552  Eden  Isle  Boulevard 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33704 

John  Ferrara  and  Kathleen  Farrell,  Ph.D  co-authored 
SHOPLIFTING  THE  ANTISHOPLIFTING  GUIDEBOOK.  Praeger  Publishers 
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91 1 staffing — time  for  a reality  check 


By  Michael  B.  Fischel 

A recent  article  in  LEN  (Jan.  31,  1996)  repre- 
sented the  ultimate  professional  nightmare  for 
managers  of  9 1 1 communications  center,  de- 
scribing the  severe  public  reaction  to  several 
criminal  incidents  where  the  inability  to  obtain 
immediate  help  via  91 1 was  seen  as  intolerable. 
The  jurisdiction  in  question.  Prince  George’s 
County,  Md.,  was  also  criticized  for  employing  a 
recorded  message  on  their  91 1 lines.  Faced  with 
increasing  numbers  of  91 1 calls,  this  had  been 
done  to  alert  citizens  that  they  had  indeed  reached 
the  public  safety  answering  point  (PSAP)  so  as  to 
avoid  having  callers  hang  up  and  redial  and  thus 
further  congest  busy  circuits. 

Intrinsic  to  the  public  airing  of  this  county’s 
performance  and  use  of  a recorded  message  on 
their  91 1 lines  was  the  crux  of  the  problem  that 
almost  all  PSAPs  face  in  attempts  to  meet  their 
jurisdiction's .public  expectations  about  9 1 1 serv- 
ice When  William  Stanton,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Emergency  Number  Association, 
was  asked  about  the  problems  in  PG  County,  he 
replied,  “It  sounds  like  there  are  not  enough 
people  answering  the  calls."  Well  hooray  for 
him!  As  most  of  us  already  know,  this  describes 
the  situation  in  the  majority  of  high- volume  91 1 
centers  throughout  the  nation. 


need  to  properly  staff  their  91 1 operations.  In 
several  recent  high-profile  “honor  stories" 
throughout  the  country,  where  91 1 centers  failed 
to  perform  as  expected,  and  with  disastrous 
consequences,  close  analysis  of  the  situation 
after  the  fact  found  the  cause  to  be  a chronic 


employees  responsible  for  delivering  these  criti- 
cal services  on  a day-to-day  basis  struggle  to  do 
the  best  they  can  under  adverse  conditions.  They 
do  so  while  waiting  either  for  more  staffing  to  be 
provided,  or  for  an  explicit  recognition  by  their 
leaders  to  the  public  that  services  cannot  be 


In  the  real  world,  key  decision-makers  fre- 
quently are  unwilling,  unable  or  unaware  of  the 
need  to  properly  staff  their  911  operations. 


pattern  of  understaffing  which  had  gone  unad- 
dressed for  years.  These  jurisdictions  chose  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  poor  91 1 answering  times, 
and  substandard  performance  by  91 1 operations 
caused  by  a lack  of  training,  are  largely  a function 
of  inadequate  staffing. 

Certainly  the  public  continues  to  have  greater 
and  greater  expectations  about  911.  Yet  public 
officials  and  we  as  managers  do  little  to  proac- 
tively downplay  them  to  reflect  reality.  All  the 
while,  the  organizations  and  the  professional 


maintained  to  meet  expectations. 

Faced  with  known  staffing  shortages  and 
obvious  answering  delays,  91 1 center  managers 
must  make  a difficult  decision.  They  can  allow 
citizens  who  call  91 1 to  ring  until  an  operator  is 
available  to  answer,  knowing  that  this  often 
results  in  hangups  and  redials  because  callers 
fear  they  may  have  called  the  wrong  number.  Or, 
they  can  do  as  some  others  have  — provided  a 
recorded  message  after  some  predetermined  ring- 
ing delay  to  assure  the  caller  that  they  have 


Rechtschaffen: 


reached  the  proper  answering  point  and  no  one  is 
available  to  answer.  Clearly,  the  first  option 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  91 1 centers.  Yet 
the  decision  to  use  a recorded  message  on  91 1 
lines,  though  not  politically  correct,  and  seem- 
ingly distasteful  to  most  on  some  gut  level,  is 
both  a logical  and  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Government  officials  and  the  public  alike 
must  realize  that  91 1 centers  are  labor-intensive 
organizations  with  significant  training  demands 
and  traditionally  high  turnover  of  personnel. 
Unlike  many  organizations,  to  be  effective  and  to 
meet  public  expectations  they  must  be  staffed  for 
worst-case/peak-load  situations,  knowing  that 
these  situations  are  not  typical. 

Practitioners  know  that  there  are  no  magic 
solutions  to  providing  91 1 service.  While  tech- 
nology has  helped  increase  productivity  in  past 
years,  decision-makers  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  level  of  service  they  desire  and  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  ask  the  public  to  pay.  As  more  and 
more  critical  inspection  of  9 1 1 service  will  show, 
there  is  a real  risk  involved  here,  and  the  public 
deserves  to  know  what  it  is. 


"Maximum"  saving  of 


Too  often,  the  public  and  our  political  leaders 
don’t  understand  that  it’s  a simple  law  of  physics 
that  governs  the  number  of  telephone  calls  — 
emergency  or  otherwise  — that  can  be  answered 
at  any  one  time.  If  you  have  n operators  available 
to  answer  91 1 calls,  it  is  a truism  that  the  n + 1 
caller  will  face  an  answering  delay.  In  the  ideal 
world,  a properly  managed  91 1 center  bases  its 
staffing  on  peak  call  volume,  the  average  length 
of  incoming  calls,  and  a desired  answering  per- 
formance level,  usually  stated  as  answering  90 
percent  to  95  percent  ofallcallsin5orl0  seconds 
or  less.  Proper  staffing  mitigates  the  probability 
of  answering  delays,  and  in  all  but  the  most 
unusual  circumstance  avoids  the  horror  a citizen 
faces  when  calling  91 1 and  not  getting  through  in 
short  order. 

In  the  real  world,  key  decision-makers  fre- 
quently are  unwilling,  unable  or  unaware  of  the 


( Michael  B.  Fischel  has  been  director  of  the 
Public  Safety  Communications  Center  in  Fairfax 
County.  Va„  for  the  past  eight  years.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  eight  years  as  director  ofplannin g 
and  research  for  the  Fairfax  County  Police 
Department. ) 


By  Oscar  Rechtschaffen 

A recent  editorial  in  The  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press-News observed:  “The  reign  of  terror  in 
Texas  may  be  ending  . [TJnpling  the  size  of 
the  state  prison  system  is  keeping  a lot  of  bad 
people,  who  don’t  give  a damn  about  rehabilita- 
tion, off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  gene  pool 
longer.  It’s  old-fashioned,  but  it  works." 

According  to  the  latest  FBI  statistics,  murders 
declined  by  12  percent  during  the  first  half  of 
1 995  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1 994  — the 
largest  drop  in  35  years.  The  overall  crime  rate 
dropped  by  1 percent  and  violent  crimes  were 
down  by  5 percent.  I attribute  these  declines  to 
three  major  factors:  prison  incarceration  and 
expansion;  mandatory  stiff  sentences,  and  tougher 

(Oscar  Rechtschaffen  teaches  government  at 
San  Antonio  College  in  Texas.  He  has  been  a 
professor  of  political  science  and  public  justice 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.) 


treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  including  youth 
curfews  in  many  communities. 

Between  June  30,  1994,  and  June  30,  1995, 
USA  Today  has  repotted,  the  prison  population 
grew  by  89,707  to  more  than  1 . 1 million  inmates 
in  state  and  Federal  prisons.  An  additional  half- 
million inmates  are  held  in  city  and  county  jails. 
In  other  words,  about  1.6  million  adults  are 
behind  bars,  triple  the  number  in  1980.  The 
imprisonment  rate  is  the  highest  in  the  world  and 
the  highest  in  U.S.  history.  And  the  trend  is 
steadily  upward. 

For  years,  many  sociologists,  editorial  writ- 
ers. politicians,  social  activists,  professors  and 
criminal  justice  experts  have  argued  that  money 
spent  on  prison  construction  is  a colossal  waste  of 
precious  resources  that  will  not  reduce  crime  and 
violence.  Instead,  they  argue,  the  money  should 
be  spent  on  social  programs  because  most  crimi- 
nals are  victims  of  social  injustice,  racism,  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  opportunity. 


lives 

In  a 1982  article,  I recommended  that  violent 
and  habitual  criminals  should  be  incarcerated  for 
the  maximum  time  allowed  under  the  law,  and 
that  “imprisonment  of  these  recidivists  will  reduce 
crime  substantially.”  These  projections  proved 
to  be  correct,  but  not  everyone  is  convinced. 

Thomas  Blomberg,  the  co-editor  of  “Punish- 
ment and  Social  Control,”  blamed  the  growth  in 
imprisonment  on  "political  quackery”  that’s 
turning  the  nation  into  a “minimum-security 
society  in  which  more  and  more  of  the  population 
is  either  locked  up  or  under  surveillance.” 

Professor  Alfred  Blumstein  writes:  “Just  by 
locking  away  more  people  we  do  avert  crimes, 
but  at  a cost.  We  have  no  good  estimates  of  how 
much  benefit  we  get  for.  . the  cost  of  $25,000 
per  year  in  prison  or  jail." 

Both  of  these  distinguished  criminologists 
are  wrong. 

According  to  an  Illinois  study  conducted  in 
the  1980s,  and  cited  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, the  state  saved  $60  million  by  releasing 
prisoners  three  months  earlier  than  their  official 
release  date.  However,  during  that  three-month 
period,  23  people  were  murdered  at  the  hands  of 
the  released  inmates.  In  addition,  the  released 
prisoners  committed  32  rapes,  262  arsons  and 
hundreds  of  robberies  and  burglaries. 

Dlinois  may  have  initially  saved  $60  million, 
but  the  final  bill  was  an  estimated  $304  million  in 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  those  released  three  months  early. 

Every  citizen  should  be  aware  that  the  maxi- 
mum incarceration  of  violent  criminals  and 
dangerous  habitual  offenders  is  the  key  to  a safer 
society.  Crime,  according  to  a six-year  study  by 
the  prestigious  Rand  Corporation,  could  be  sharply 
reduced  by  incarcerating  violent  criminals  and 
repeat  offenders  for  the  maximum  time  allowed 
under  the  law. 

Thus,  if  punishment  for  a crime  calls  for  a 20- 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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(A  roundup  of  criminal  justice-related  developments  at  the 
Federal  level.) 

Alarming  frequency 

A Long  Island,  N.Y.-based  magazine  for  computer  hackers 
launched  a page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  early  this  month  in 
which  it  published  radio  frequencies  used  by  the  Secret  Service 
as  well  as  photographs  of  agents  and  the  code  names  used  by 
the  agency  for  officials  and  buildings. 

Eric  Corley,  the  magazine’s  publisher,  said  the  information 
was  made  public  after  fellow  hacker  Edward  Cummings,  a 35- 
year-old  Reading,  Pa.,  man,  pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of 
illegal  telephone  devices  and  tampering  with  evidence. 

“We  find  it  ironic  that  all  of  this  information  will  now  be 
accessible  to  millions  of  people  around  the  world,"  said  Corley, 
“all  because  the  Secret  Service  thought  one  person  having  it 
was  a threat." 

Ernest  Kun,  head  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Secret 
Service,  said  the  information  found  in  Cummings’s  home  on  the 
agency’s  radio  frequencies  and  other  information  was  just  a 
small  part  of  the  what  the  searches  turned  up.  Blank  credit  cards 
and  bomb-making  manuals  were  also  found,  Kun  said. 

Kun  scoffed  at  Corley's  explanation  of  why  the  Web  site 
was  put  up,  saying  that  none  of  the  material  on  it  was  either 
secret  or  illegal. ‘Secret  Service  frequencies  are  publicly 
available,  he  noted,  although  under  special  circumstances,  such 
as  guarding  the  President,  all  conversations  are  encoded  to 
prevent  eavesdropping. 

Green  light 

The  new  White  House  drug  czar,  retired  Gen.  Barry  R.  Mc- 
Caffrey, has  been  given  the  go-ahead  by  President  Clinton  to 
formulate  a plan  to  spend  an  additional  $250  million  this  year 
on  the  anti-drug  effort. 

The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  which  was 
decimated  three  years  ago  in  a downsizing  move  by  the  White 
House,  will  go  from  40  employees  to  150  under  an  ambitious 
upgrading  OK'd  by  the  Clinton  Administration. 

Clinton  has  already  requested  $3.4  million  in  supplemental 
spending  for  the  drug-policy  office  to  pay  for  80  new  jobs.  In 
addition,  McCaffrey  has  gotten  permission  from  the  White 
House  to  take  30  “detailees”  from  the  Pentagon  to  his  new 
operation. 

McCaffrey  also  won  approval  of  his  request  for  a seat  on  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  for  the  relocation  of  the  drug- 
policy  office  from  the  rather  distant  New  Executive  Office 
Building  to  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building  near  the  White 
House,  where  it  was  located  under  William  J.  Bennett,  its  first 
and  highest-profile  director. 

Getting  organized 

The  Teamsters  union  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  are 
among  the  groups  vying  to  represent  the  1 ,200-member  United 
States  Capitol  Police,  which  will  be  allowed  to  organize 
beginning  Oct.  1 under  the  Congressional  Accountability  Act 
While  the  Capitol  Police  is  still  months  away  from  having  to 
make  a choice  of  representation,  the  courting  ritual  appears  to 
be  in  full  stride,  with  interest  also  being  shown  by  the  Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent  Association  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  real  battle  will  be  between 
the  1.5-million-member  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  and  the  FOP,  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  largest  law-enforcement  organization,  which 
represents  270,000  officers  in  state,  local  and  Federal  agencies. 

Gilbert  Gallegos,  the  FOP’s  national  president,  said  that  his 
organization  is  better  suited  to  represent  police  officers  than 
“truck  drivers,”  adding  that  the  FOP  would  use  “whatever 
resources  we  need  to”  to  represent  the  Capitol  force. 

Top  Teamster  bosses  are  not  about  to  concede  the  organizing 
effort  to  anyone  just  yet,  noting  that  their  organization  is  in  a 
much  stronger  position  since  the  labor  leadership  at  the  Capitol 
Police  includes  defectors  from  the  FOP  who  are  now  Teamster 
supporters.  The  Teamsters  currently  represent  463  police 
forces,  mainly  in  rural  and  suburban  areas. 

“The  FOP  is  more  of  a good-time  party  organization,"  said 
Officer  Eileen  Copeland,  a six-year  Capitol  Police  veteran. 

“The  Teamsters  have  big-time  lobbyists  and  a lot  more 
influence." 

Gun  shy 

A broad,  anti-terrorist  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  15,  but  only  after  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  an  amendment  backed  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  gutted  most  of  the  legislation’s  key  coun- 
terterrorism initiatives. 


Passed  by  a bipartisan  vote  of  229-to-191.  the  watered-down 
bill  still  includes  a provision  to  sharply  limit  habeas  corpus 
pleas  by  death-row  inmates.  The  bill  would  also  make  it  a crime 
to  kill  a Federal  employee  because  of  his  work,  and  require  the 
use  of  traceable  “taggants"  in  plastic  explosives. 

The  amended  bill,  sponsored  by  Representative  Bob  Barr  a 
freshman  Republican  from  Georgia,  eliminated  provisions  that 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  deport  aliens  suspected  of 
terrorism,  expanded  the  law  enforcement  and  wiretap  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  enabled  authorities  to  crack  down 
on  fundraising  for  foreign  terrorist  groups. 

Those  sections  of  the  package  that  were  eliminated  ran  into 
fierce  opposition  from  an  unlikely  coalition  that  includes  the 
gun  lobby,  civil  liberties  advocates,  and  Irish-American  and 
Arab- American  groups. 

The  legislation  was  proposed  by  Clinton  and  Republican 
Congressional  leaders  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  last  April.  While  the  Senate  passed  a strong  coun- 
terterrorism bill  in  June,  the  Nauonal  Rifle  Association 
mounted  a major  campaign  in  the  House  against  a provision 
which  would  have  made  it  easier  to  prosecute  illegal  gun  sales. 

The  company  they  keep 

The  Army  has  concluded  after  an  investigation  here  and 
abroad  that  racial  hate  groups  have  made  few  inroads  in 
recruiting  soldiers,  but  officials  said  this  month  that  the  military 
should  consider  changing  its  policy  that  allows  troopers  to  join 
extremist  organizations.  A study  of  7,600  soldiers  found  that 
fewer  than  100  were  members  of  white  supremacist  groups,  and 
that  racism  is  not  a major  concern  in  the  Army  The  inquiry  was 
prompted  after  two  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg  were  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a black  couple  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  in  December. 

Prosecutors  said  the  soldiers.  James  A.  Burmeister  2d,  20, 
and  Malcolm  Wright  Jr.,  21,  were  skinheads  who  were 
motivated  by  racism  to  kill  the  couple.  A search  of  Burmeis- 
ter’s  room  turned  up  a Nazi  flag  and  a variety  of  white- 
supremacist  literature. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Army  said  that  even  though  active 
involvement  in  these  groups  is  minimal,  the  report  would 
probably  urge  that  a policy  allowing  soldiers  to  have  a “passive 
involvement"  in  extremist  groups  by  overturned. 

Mexico,  si;  Colombia,  no 

Charging  that  Colombia  has  done  little  in  the  fight  against 
illegal  drugs,  the  Clinton  Administration  on  March  1 revoked 
the  country’s  eligibility  for  most  foreign  aid  and  United  States 
support  for  loans.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
certified  that  Mexico,  despite  being  a major  conduit  for  illicit 
drugs  smuggled  into  the  U.S.,  had  cooperated  fully  in  interna- 
tional effort  to  halt  narcotics  trafficking. 

The  decisions  were  made  under  a law  requiring  the  President 
to  determine  each  year  which  countries  have  been  cooperating 
with  U S.  efforts  to  stop  drug  traffic,  and  which  have  not. 

The  Administration’s  actions  coincide  with  the  release  of  the 
State  Department's  International  Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report,  which  details  the  state  of  anti-narcotics  efforts  around 
the  world  for  1995.  The  report  excludes  the  United  States,  the 
world’s  foremost  consumer  of  illegal  drugs. 

The  report  adds  Belize  and  Cambodia  to  this  year’s  list  of  31 
countries  identified  as  major  drug  producing  or  trans-shipment 
nations.  Twenty-two  of  those,  including  Mexico,  were  certified 
as  working  sufficiently  to  stop  the  problem  Colombia  was  one 
of  several  countries,  including  Iran,  Burma,  Nigeria,  Afghani- 
stan and  Syria,  that  were  found  not  to  be  cooperating 

While  Colombia  has  made  several  important  arrests  of  drug- 
cartel  figures  in  the  past  year,  U.S.  officials  point  to  evidence 
that  the  Government  of  President  Ernesto  Samper  is  beholden  to 
drug  traffickers.  Samper  has  been  charged  with  four  counts 
based  on  allegations  by  senior  campaign  officials  that  he 
received  some  $6  million  from  the  Cali  cartel  for  his  1994 
presidential  run.  Samper  has  denied  the  charges. 

In  contrast,  Mexican  President  Ernesto  Zedillo  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Clinton  Administration  as  honest  and  sincere  in 
his  attempts  to  curb  his  county’s  involvement  with  drugs. 

Mexico’s  inclusion  in  the  roster  of  certified  countries 
angered  some  members  of  Congress,  who  claim  that  it  has  not 
done  enough  to  stop  tlie  flow  of  drugs  through  its  territory.  The 
Administration  has  been  especially  sensitive  to  charges  that 
Mexico  has  received  favored  status  because  it  is  a partner  in  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. The  real  difference 
between  the  two  countries  is  that  while  Samper’s  government 
tried  to  undermine  anti-drug  efforts.  Zedillo’s  was  cooperating, 
said  Robert  S.  Gelbard.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics.  “The  test  of  the  law  is  whether  there  is 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  government."  he  said. 

The  withdrawal  of  economic  aid  to  Colombia  will  not  create 
a hardship,  said  Gelbard,  since  nearly  all  the  money  the  country 
receives  is  for  countemarcotics  programs,  which  will  continue 
if  the  Colombians  want  them. 


Young  guns 

The  number  of  juvenile  murderers  tripled  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1984  and  1994,  and  the  number  of  guns  used  in  these 
murders  quadrupled,  according  to  a report  released  March  7 by 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

The  study,  “Juvenile  Offenders  and  Victims:  1996  Update 
on  Violence,"  found  that  eight  out  of  10  juvenile  murderers 
used  a firearm  in  1994,  as  compared  with  five  in  10  in  1983. 
Nearly  half  the  killers  were  15  to  24  years  old. 

In  addition,  three  in  10  juvenile  killers  had  an  adult  accom- 
plice, especially  if  the  victim  was  a stranger,  it  said. 

While  most  of  the  victims  were  teen-agers,  murders  of  very 
young  children  also  increased,  according  to  the  study 

“These  figures  threaten  the  success  we’ve  had  in  bringing 
overall  violence  down  nationwide,"  said  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno.  “Congress  must  step  forward  and  keep  its  promise 
to  help  us  put  new  police  on  the  streets,  put  hardened  young 
people  behind  bars,  send  first-time  offenders  to  drug  courts  and 
boot  camps,  and  keep  kids  out  of  gangs." 

Bright  ideas 

A comprehensive  handbook  of  350  crime  prevention 
strategies  was  released  March  18  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council. 

The  strategies  presented  in  “350  Tested  Strategies  to 
Prevent  Crime:  A Resource  for  Municipal  Agencies  and 
Community  Groups,”  were  offered  by  local  law  enforcement 
officials,  government  executives,  business  leaders  and  commu- 
nity groups,  and  are  “vivid,  real-life  approaches  rather  than 
textbook  theory,"  said  BJA  director  Nancy  Gist. 

They  range  from  basic  techniques  like  neighborhood  watch 
programs,  to  more  challenging  issues  like  gang  prevention  and 
bias  crime.  For  each  strategy  outlined,  the  book  offers  sugges- 
tions and  proactive  approaches  to  preventing  crime. 

“By  taking  a novel  approach  — considering  strategies  rather 
than  programs,"  said  Gist,  “this  book  helps  communities  focus 
on  adapting  and  tailoring  program  ideas  and  crime  prevention 
techniques  to  local  needs  and  circumstances  and  to  comprehen- 
sive plans." 

1 Roundup ' probe  nets 
a single  FBI  agent 

Although  scores  of  current  and  former  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agents  arc  known  to  have  attended  the  raucous 
“Good  01’  Boys  Roundup”  in  Tennessee,  only  one  — an 
unnamed  FBI  agent  — has  been  singled  out  for  punishment 
following  an  eight-month  investigation. 

At  last  year’s  gathering,  the  agent  reportedly  told  a man 
who  planned  to  join  bureau,  "Great,  wc  need  more  good 
white  guys  like  you  in  the  bureau."  The  FBI  announced 
March  13  that  the  agent  had  been  suspended  for  five  days 
without  pay,  placed  on  probation  for  six  months  and  formal  1> 
censured. 

The  Roundup,  organized  by  a former  Bureau  of  Alcoh<  >1. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  agent,  gained  notoriety  when  ,.i 
amateur  videotape  shot  in  1990  and  widely  broadcast  last 
summer  showed  a racist  sign  that  read,  “Nigger  check- 
point." The  video  and  other  accounts  of  alleged  racist  and 
sexist  behavior  by  those  in  attendance  through  the  years  led 
the  Justice  Department  to  open  the  investigation 

The  probe  “revealed  ample  evidence  of  shocking,  racist, 
licentious  and  puerile  behavior,"  said  a report  by  Michael 
Bromwich,  the  department’s  inspector  general,  that  was 
released  March  1 3 It  estimated  that  1 .400  Federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  had  attended  the  gathering 
from  1980  to  1995,  including  44  DoJ  employees. 

“Other  than  that  one  inappropriate  comment  by  one  FBI 
agent,  we  found  no  evidence  that  any  employee  engaged  in 
racist  or  other  misconduct."  the  report  stated. 

The  Roundup  evolved  from  a family-oriented  celebration 
into  a three-day  event  of  mostly  white  males  where  beer 
flowed  freely,  strippers  cavorted  on  a makeshift  stage  ami 
off-duty  officers  strutted  around  nude  and  acted  in  skits  with 
racist  and  sexist  overtones.  In  one  instance,  a retired  officer 
reportedly  exposed  himself  “with  his  badge  displayed  on  his 
penis,"  the  report  said. 

“Remarkably,  wc  found  no  one  in  attendance  who  ap- 
peared to  be  offended  by  such  activity  or  who  sought  to  curb 
it."  the  report  added 

The  report  did  not  cover  the  alleged  activities  of  employ 
ees  of  other  agencies,  such  as  ATF,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department  A Treasury  report 
on  the  gathering  is  expected  in  April,  with  1 5 agents  from  four 
bureaus  said  to  be  undergoing  disciplinary  investigations. 
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Parting  of  the  ways: 


NYPD's  Bratton  says  it's  time  to  leave 


Continued  from  Page  1 
hi*  exit  from  the  $133,000-a-year  job 
was  on  his  own  terms,  saying  he  re- 
signed after  27  months  because  “the 
ume  is  right  in  this  organization  for 
new  leadership  to  stimulate  new  ideas." 
Bratton  later  revealed  he  had  accepted 
a position  to  head  the  New  York  divi- 
sion of  the  First  Boston  Security  Corp., 
which  is  run  by  his  longtime  friend 
Robert  Johnson. 

“I  am  leaving  an  organization  that 
I have  come  to  love  dearly,"  Bratton 
said  at  a hastily  called  news  confer- 
ence. “There's  never  been  a good  time 
to  leave,  but  now  is  probably  the  ap- 
propriate one  for  me." 

But  if  City  Hall  didn’t  tighten  the 
screws  on  Bratton,  a former  chief  of 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police,  it 
certainly  turned  up  the  heat  In  the 
weeks  before  he  announced  his  depar- 
ture, Bratton’s  $300,000  book  deal 
was  being  scrutinized  by  city  lawyers, 
who  were  also  examining  whether  2 1 
out-of-town  trips  he  took  during  his 
tenure  violated  ethical  guidelines.  Of 
particular  interest  to  them  was  a free- 


bie weekend  trip  Bratton  took  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  aboard  the  jet  of 
business  tycoon  Henry  Kravis. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  quot- 
ing an  unidentified  “high-ranking  police 
source."  said  Bratton  decided  to  leave 
before  his  reputation  was  scarred  by 
further  City  Hall-initialed  inquiries  into 
lus  activities.  The  source  said  that  Bratton 
knew  City  Hall  had  provided  details  of 
the  trips  to  the  press,  prompting  con- 
cern about  “what  else  they  were  going 
to  release  next." 

“I  don't  think  there’s  anything  il- 
legal about  the  trips,  but  the  overall 
perception  doesn’t  look  good,  and  he 
was  afraid  his  reputation  was  being 
besmirched,"  the  Daily  News  quoted 
the  source  as  saying. 

Despite  the  reports  of  rancor  be- 
tween himself  and  Bratton,  Giuliani 
gave  only  high  marks  to  the  man  he 
chose  to  run  the  NYPD  when  he  took 
office  in  January  1994  “He  is  a com- 
missioner that  I see 'as  a model  for 
management  in  the  area  of  public  pol- 
icy. I use  him  as  an  example  to  other 
commissioners  and  send  other  com- 


missioners to  him  for  advice  on  how  to 
restructure  their  agencies." 

But  Giuliani  reportedly  was  incensed 
over  the  attention  Bratton  had  received 
for  the  unheard-of  27-percent  dip  in 
crime  that  has  occurred  under  his  watch, 
which  included  a recent  Time  maga- 
zine cover  story  — a cover  that  Giuliani 
is  said  to  have  expected  would  feature 
him.  But  Bratton  said  the  supposed  ri- 
valry was  largely  an  invention  of  the 
media,  which  had  exaggerated  "per- 
ceived tensions"  between  the  two 
officials  to  “the  point  where  it  was 
going  to  become  debilitating  to  my 
ability  to  lead  the  organization." 

In  a television  interview  taped  two 
days  after  he  resigned,  Bratton  did 
lend  credence  to  rumors  of  a power 
struggle  between  aides  at  City  Hall  and 
One  Police  Plaza.  “I’m  not  going  to 
deny  that  some  of  that  occurred,  and  I 
think  from  people  that  were  close  to 
me,  and  people  that  were  close  to  him, 
and  it  was  that  element  of  not  being 
able  to  control  that,  that  generated 
frustration  and  contributed  to  the  deci- 
sion to  finally  go.” 


Giuliani  plays  it  Safir:  NYPD  boss  is 
long-time  ally  from  Federal  sector 


Howard  Safir  may  be  coming  to  the 
New  York  City  police  commissioner’s 
job  from  the  top  spot  in  the  Fire  De- 
partment, but  he  is  no  stranger  to  law 
enforcement. 

Safir,  who  will  be  the  city’s  first 
Jewish  police  commissioner,  sports  a 
rfcsumfe  that  documents  a Federal  law 
enforcement  career  spanning  more  than 
a quarter  century,  from  the  1960s  to 
the  1990s 

The  54-year-old  Bronx  native  be- 
gan his  career  in  1 965  as  an  undercover 
agent  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  shot  a suspected  drug 
dealer  who  was  about  to  plug  his  part- 
ner during  an  undercover  operation. 
Saiff,  who  is  credited  with  coming  up 
with  the  concept  of  reverse  stings  to 
snare  drug  dealers,  eventually  became 
assistant  director  of  the  agency,  which 


"My  style  is  to  work  hard, 
to  be  professional,  to 
take  care  of  the  people 
who  work  for  me." 

has  since  evolved  into  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 

In  1979,  Safir  joined  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service,  where  he  oversaw 
the  capture  of  rogue  CIA  agent  Edwin 
Wilson  and  was  in  charge  of  protecting 
John  Hinckley  Jr.,  who  tried  to  assas- 
sinate President  Ronald  Reagan  in  1981 . 
He  left  the  Marshals  Service  in  1990, 
reportedly  as  a result  of  a rift  with 
Attorney  General  Richard  Thornburgh 
over  Safir ’s  plan  to  apprehend  interna- 
tional fugitives  and  return  them  to  the 
United  States  for  trial.  He  then  opened 
a private  security  firm  headquartered 


in  Fairfax,  Va. 

“My  style  is  to  work  hard,  to  be 
professional,  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  work  for  me,"  Safir  said  at  the 
news  conference  in  which  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  announced  his  ap- 
pointment. Safir  added  that  after  20 
years,  he  and  Giuliani  “have  a good, 
candid,  open  relationship.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  him." 

Safir  has  generated  mixed  reviews 
from  rank-and-file  firefighters,  but  one 
key  player  foresaw  the  makings  of 
success  for  the  Police  Commissioner- 
designate. 

"We  liked  him  because  we  weren't 
used  to  guys  with  guts,"  said  Tom  Von 
Essen,  president  of  the  Uniformed 
Firefighters  Association,  who  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Safir  as  fire  com- 
missioner. “If  he  can  win  the  loyalty 
of  cops,  he’ll  do  a great  job  over  there.” 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $22 — you  pay  just  $20.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (Please  add  $15  for  foreign  subscriptions.) 
Name/Title 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZIR_ 

LEN-33196 


Regardless  of  who  gets  the  credit  in 
the  final  analysis,  there's  little  ques- 
tion that  Bratton’s  take-charge  man- 
agement style  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a crucial  factor  in  the  double- 
digit crime  drop.  He  successfully 
marshaled  the  NYPD’s  massive  re- 
sources to  fashion  effective  crime- 
fighting strategies,  and  regularly  called 
his  top  commanders  on  the  carpet  to 
have  them  explain  how  they  intended 
to  meet  crime-control  goals  — or  why 
they  weren't  being  met. 

Under  Bratton’s  leadership,  the 
department  cracked  down  on  low-level 
“quality  of  life"  offenses  like  public 
drinking — a tack  that  paid  off  because 
many  such  offenders  carried  weapons 
or  woe  wanted  for  more  serious  crimes. 
He  routinely  shook  up  commands  when 
goals  were  not  met.  And  he  had  no 
patience  for  officers  found  to  have 
engaged  in  corruption  and  other  mis- 
conduct, once  arriving  at  a police  pre- 
cinct to  personally  seize  the  badges  of 
officers  who  had  been  named  in  a 
Federal  corruption  indictment. 

He  successfully  lobbied  to  arm  cops 
with  new  9mm.  weapons  and  got  them 
spiffy  new  uniforms  because  he  said 
cops  who  felt  good  about  their  appear- 


ance did  a more  effective  job. 

But  critics  of  the  department  said 
there  was  a downside  to  Bratton's 
approach,  pointing  out  that  complaints 
about  police  abuse  rose  37  percent 
under  his  tenure. 

Federal 

Law 

Enforcement 

Employment 

Guide 

37  pages  outlining  33 
careers.  Qualifications, 
Application  Procedures, 
Salaries,  and  more. 

$9.95. 

FCF  Enterprises 
P.O.  Box  2176 
Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


An  International  Conference: 

International  Perspectives 
on 

Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  16  - 21,  1996  « Dublin  Castle,  Ireland 

Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Ministry  of  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York  Republic  of  Ireland 

Garda  Siochdna  ( Irish  Police) 

John  Jay  College  invites  you  to  attend  its  Third  Biennial  International 
Conference  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from  around 
the  world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas,  share  effective  strategies 
and  develop  innovative  programs  to  address  pressing  criminal  justice 
issues.  More  than  300  leading  academicians  and  professional 
practitioners  from  25  countries  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings. 

Workshops  and  panels  will  be  held  at  Dublin  Castle  Conference  Centre, 
a majestic  historical  landmark  in  the  heart  of  Dublin. 

In  addition,  the  following  activities  are  planned  for  Conference 
participants: 

A one-day  trip  to  Ireland's  siate-of-the-an police  training  college  at 
Templemore,  Co.  Tipperary 

Receptions  hosted  by  officials  of  the  Irish  Ministry  of  Justice, 
American  Embassy,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  Garda  Siochdna 

Site  visits  to  criminal  justice  facilities  in  Dublin 

An  optional  visit  to  Northern  Ireland 

An  evening  of  Irish  music  and  dance 

Registration  fee  is  $250.  The  fee  includes  admission  to  sessions, 
receptions  and  site  visits. 

For  more  information  and  registration  forms  contact: 

Dr.  Roberta  Blotner 

International  Perspective  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  410 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-8465 
E-mail:  intjj@cunyvm.cuny.edu 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

29-May  3.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 

29-May  3.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

29-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Use  of  Micro- 
computers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $795 

29-May  3.  Practical  Hostage  Negotia- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

29-May  3.  Crime  Scene  Technology  II. 
Presented  by  the  Nqphwestem  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III  $650. 

29-May  3.  Police  Interview  & Interroga- 
tion Techniques  I.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. III.  $550. 

29-May  3.  Basic  Community-Based 
Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute  Dallas 
S295/S395 

29- May  10.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695 

30- May  2.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Lansing,  Mich.  $179/ 
$ 1 55/S  105 


MAY 

1-3.  Special  Events  Planning.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  $450. 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Davis  & Associates,  PO  Box  6725. 
Laguna  Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte  2.  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  54 1 W 98th 
St..  #345.  Minneapolis,  MN  55420  (612) 
884-0249  Fax  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC,  P.O  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788 

Institute  for  Management  & Police 
Effectiveness,  P.O  Box  20562,  Mesa.  AZ 
85277-0562  (602)  641-8835  Fax  (602) 
641-4624 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722 

Investigators  Drug  School,  P O Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33312  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  NW.  Suite  445,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)  624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269 


2-3.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Concord.  Mass. 

4.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  & Associates.  Anaheim.  Calif. 
$125. 

6-8.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug 
Interdiction.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $375. 

6-8.  Complete  Firearm  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Defensive 
Tactics  Institute.  Lindenhurst,  N Y $300 

6-10.  Crime  Scene  Technology  III.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $650. 

6-10.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Techniques  II.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston, 
III.  $550. 

6-10.  Advanced  Community-Based 
Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute  Dallas 
$295/$395 

6-10.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
& Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495. 

6-10.  Street  Gangs  Identification  & Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495 

6-16.  Basic  Crime  Prevention.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Plano,  Texas.  $250. 

6- 17.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Phoenix. 
$695. 

7- 8.  Advanced  Automated  Crime  Analy- 
sis. Presented  by  the  Justice  Research  & 


Midwest  Gang  Investigators  Association, 
Minnesota  Chapter.  P.O  Box  15696,  Min- 
neapolis. MN  55415-0696  (612)  348-4161 
Fax:  (612)  348-8757. 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Inslitute,  711  N Wellwood  Ave,  Lin- 
denhurst. NY  11757  (516)  226-8383 

National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. 750  First  St.,  N E . Suite  1020,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20002-4241  (202)  842-4420 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St.,  PO  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204  (800)  323-401 1 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D..  PO  Box  1690, 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690  (209)  527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  P.O 

Box  697.  Avon.  CT  06001  (203)  677-5936 
Fax:  (203)  677-9635 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave..  #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828 

Southeastern  Public  Safety  Institute,  P O 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733-3489 
(813)  341-4500  Fax:  (813)  341-4547 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  PO  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  883-2376.  Fax 
(214)  883-2458 


Statistics  Association.  Washington,  DC 
$395/$495 

7-9.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flu.  $179/5155/ 
$105. 

9-10.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Ve- 
hicle. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325 

9-10.  Computer  Mapping  for  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Justice  Research 
& Statistics  Association.  Washington.  D C. 
$395/$495 

9-10.  Narcotics  & Drug  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Cheshire,  Conn. 

12- 18.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Winchester,  Va. 

13- 15.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston, III.  $350. 

13-15.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $350, 

13-17.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 

Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph  D Stock- 
ton,  Calif.  $290. 

13-17.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  North- 


Continued  from  Page  8 

year  prison  sentence,  the  convicted 
felon  should  serve  20  years.  A minor 
reduction  of  10  percent  of  the  sentence 
could  be  allowed  to  reward  “good 
behavior"  during  imprisonment. 
However,  if  the  convict  commits  other 
offenses  while  in  prison,  additional 
punishment  should  be  imposed 

Criminal  histories  reveal  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  all  offenses  are  committed  by 
recidivists.  Recent  U.S.  studies  find 
that  only  6 percent  of  criminals  com- 
mit 70  percent  of  violent  crimes.  Fully 
62  percent  of  criminals  are  back  be- 
hind bars  three  years  after  their  re- 
lease. 

A National  Institute  of  Justice  study 
confirmed  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
incarcerate  dangerous  offenders  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  releasing  them 
early.  A study  of  2,190  inmates  in 
California,  Michigan  and  Texas  re- 
vealed that  each  offender  given  early 
release  committed  an  average  of  187 
crimes  a year.  Thus,  sentencing  1,000 
additional  offenders  to  prison  would 
cost  some  $25  million  a year,  but  would 
avert  187,000  felonies  that  cost  soci- 
ety a total  of  $430  million 

Confinement  is  not  too  expensive 
when  weighed  against  the  price  of 
crime  that  would  otherwise  be  pre- 
vented by  incapacitation. 

Existing  prisons  should  be  used 
solely  for  dangerous  criminals  and  repeat 
offenders.  All  other  felons  should  be 
put  in  new  types  of  confinement  cen- 
ters or  “boot  camps."  These  facilities 
should  be  prison  factories  where  in- 
mates are  fully  employed,  pay  for  their 
upkeep  and  compensate  their  victims. 

Traditional  rehabilitation  programs 
dealing  with  recidivist  offenders  have 
been  total  failures.  As  such,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  most  ef- 
fective system  of  rehabilitation  is  ag- 
ing. The  longer  we  incarcerate  a vio- 
lent and  repeat  offender,  the  older  he 
gets  and  the  better  the  chances  of  him 


western  University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. Ill  $550 

13-17.  Criminal  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla  $495 

13-17.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

13-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  St.  Petersburg.  Flu.  $495 

13-24.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Lakeland,  £la 
$695 

13-24.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  $595 

13-24.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111.  $800 

15.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Evanston,  111.  $225. 

15- 17.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $350 

16- 17.  Investigative  Techniques.  Pre- 


not  repeating  his  crimes. 

Coupled  with  otherdrastic  criminal 
justice  reforms,  maximum  incapacita- 
tion will  reduce  crime,  unclog  our 
courts,  alleviate  prison  overcrowding, 
and  provide  a healthier  and  safer  envi- 
ronment for  our  communities 

A note  of  caution:  The  decline  in 
crime  and  violence  may  be  only  tem- 
porary. as  a new  “baby-boom"  gen- 
eration is  just  around  the  comer  and  as 
drug  abuse  and  the  proliferation  of 


sented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Pcekskill,  N Y 

20-21.  Assessing  Datu  & Information  for 
Decision-Making.  Presented  by  the  Justice 
Research  & Statistics  Association  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  $39S/$495. 

20-23.  Managing  the  Field  Training 
Process.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III. 
$500. 

20-24.  Photography  In  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Munugcmcnt  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.  $550 

20-24.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Lake  Worth,  Fla  $495 

20-24.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla  $475 

20-24.  Field  Training  Officer  Semlnur. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Pensacola.  Fla  $495 


Listings  in  Upcoming  Events  are 
provided  free  of  charge  on  a first 
come,  first  served  basis.  For  best 
exposure,  send  items  at  least  three 
to  six  months  in  advance  of  event 
date. 


guns  among  the  young  reportedly  in- 
crease. Furthermore,  while  we  have 
made  some  progress  and  have  seen 
some  reductions  in  crime,  we  are  still 
incarcerating  too  many  low-level  drug 
pushers  and  nonviolent  first-time  of- 
fenders in  maximum  security  facilities 
and  releasing  too  many  dangerous 
criminals  too  early.  This  must  change 
drastically  before  we  can  achieve 
substantial  decreases  in  the  rates  of 
crime  and  violence. 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 


A maximum-security  way 
to  save  thousands  of  lives 
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